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E have learnt so well the lesson of past dis- 
WV appointments that scarcely any inclination 
has been observable anywhere this week 
to overrate the importance of what has been achieved 
on the Western front. We are not sure, indeed, that 
there has not been a certain amount of error in the 
opposite direction. Even in the first flush of joy at the 
news one heard everywhere the doubt expressed as to 
whether it was not still a little too soon to start shouting ; 
and when no further news came through that could be 
appreciated without consulting a large scale map this 
tendency naturally became more pronounced. Informa- 
tion was eagerly sought not so much with regard to the 
glorious side of the picture, nor even about the cost, but 
rather as to the precise value and importance of the 
victory in relation to the Allies’ task of driving the 
Germans back behind the Rhine. We may congratulate 
ourselves on the state of mind which this attitude 
indicates, for the connection between easy elation and 
easy depression is very close and in a war of this sort 
public depression is for all the belligerent nations the 
most really dangerous of their potential enemies. The 
best foundation, perhaps, that exists for our belief in the 
possibility of gaining a final and decisive victory over 
the Germans is the way in which slight and important 
successes alike have been celebrated in chronically 
beflagged Berlin. 
: * a a 
It is hardly possible yet even for the best informed 
and most expert observers to answer the question which 
everybody is asking. As we write the fighting is still 
going on, with apparently undiminished vigour, and it 
may go on thus for some weeks to come. We none of 
us know how much or how little General Joffre is 





attempting to do before the winter. His objective may 
be the Rhine or it may be merely to harry the Germans 
round the ring and divert any free forces they may 
possess in a westerly direction; or it may be—and 
probably is—something between those two extremes. 
But without knowledge on that point we cannot form a 
just estimate of the Allies’ success. We can, however, 
measure certain concrete gains, and they seem quite 
enough to justify all the satisfaction that has been 
exhibited in this country. One thing, for example, that 
the French and British armies have definitely achieved 
is the destruction of a belief which has been responsible 
for a great deal of pessimism during the past few months 
—the belief, namely, that the German lines with their 
elaborate fortifications and their unnumbered machine 
guns were practically impregnable, in that they could 
not be broken except at a cost in lives which the Allies 
dare not face. That theory, at all events, has been 
proved to be the moonshine that the saner judges of the 
situation always knew it to be. We are up against a 
very difficult task in the West, but no one in future will 
have any excuse for fancying that we are up against an 
impossible one. That in itself is a great gain. 
* * * 

The French official estimate of the German losses is 
probably not far from the truth. According to past 
experience 23,000 prisoners should mean about 120,000 
total losses. We do not know what the losses of the 
Allies amount to, and no doubt they are very heavy, 
but it is safe to assume that they are nothing like this. 
Even, however, if they were equal, the loss would be far 
more serious for the enemy than for us, since it is known 
that the German numbers in the West are very near the 
minimum necessary for holding the line from Switzerland 
to the sea and no substantial reinforcements can be 
brought from the East. Moreover, the ground actually 
gained in Artois and Champagne is not only far greater 
than in any previous advance, but is, in both cases, much 
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more important than the measurement in square miles 
superficially indicates. By the time these lines appear 
Lens may be in the hands of the British and the railway, 
on which the Crown Prince’s army largely depends, in 
the hands of the French—which would mean a consider- 
able further German retirement in both localities. As 
far as Lens is concerned it would appear that the Germans 
will have to recapture both Hill 70 and the heights of 
Vimy if they are to retain it, and there is, to say the 
least, no reason to suppose that they can do anything of 
the sort. The course of the fighting since the first great 
attack has been steadily in favour of the Allies. Their 
advance has been comparatively slow, but most 
encouragingly consistent and successful. The German 
claim to have the situation well in hand is at least 
manifestly premature. 
* ok ok 

In the East it has become clearer than ever this week 
that the Germans, as Lord Kitchener told us a fortnight 
ago, have almost shot their bolt. The rate of Hinden- 
burg’s advance had then fallen from five miles a day to 
one mile a day. Now for ten days—since the spurt 
which captured Vilna—-it has been zero or thereabouts. 
The check may, of course, be only temporary, but it has 
been a quite definite check ; and a partial retirement 
on the part of the Germans, followed perhaps by a 
digging in on both sides, seems to be no less likely than 
any further advance. The governing factor here, as in 
France, is the fact that the German armies cannot be 
appreciably reinforced, and there are many indications 
that both morally and materially they are close to the 
end of their tether. It is reported both from Paris and 
Petrograd (where the story would hardly be accepted 
without solid foundation) that as an immediate result 
of the fighting in the West important forces, including 
the Guards Corps, have been recalled from near Vilna 
and sent to France. If this be true it is almost con- 
clusive evidence of the Germans having finally aban- 
doned hope of obtaining a decision in Russia, for Vilna, 
if anywhere, is the decisive region. For the first time 
since the war began the Allies, by the co-ordination of 
their strategy, appear to be forcing the German General 
Staff to face the long and often predicted dilemma 
involved in having two equally vital fronts to defend at 
the same time. 

* * * 

The terms upon which the arrangements for the 
American loan have been concluded are somewhat 
startling. That a Five Per Cent. gilt-edged security, 
redeemable at an early date and having behind it the 
joint guarantee of the two greatest financial Powers 
in the world, should have to be issued to the public 
at 98, and to the underwriters at 96, would have seemed 
eighteen months ago not merely extraordinary but 
quite incredible. It is suggested in some quarters that 
the Financial Commission representing Great Britain 
and France in this matter have been too generous— 
or too nervous; and no doubt the American financiers 
have got a very good price indeed for what they had to 
sell. But it was not a time for haggling. A hundred 
million pounds sterling is a very large sum to obtain 
in a foreign country, and it was impossible to allow any 
risk of failure. Moreover, as things stand, the British 
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and French Governments as well as private importers 
are having to pay 6 per cent. too much for everything 
they purchase from the United States owing to the state 
of the exchange ; and if this loan results in re-establish- 
ing the normal value of the pound and the franc in New 
York, we shall soon have saved much more than the 
extra interest we are offering. At the same time Mr. 
McKenna has gained for war expenditure a sum con- 
siderably larger than the whole of the additional taxation 
he is levying this year. 
* * * 

Mr. McKenna’s answer to the hard case of the smaller 
income-tax payers is, we understand, that the reduction 
in the abatement (involving the doubling, trebling, and 
sometimes quadrupling the amount of their taxation) 
is an inevitable consequence of bringing into assessment 
the incomes of £130 to £160 a year. Only by some 
such reduction in the abatement, it is urged, could 
the man with £165 a year be prevented from having 
actually less to pay than the man with £135. We 
suggest to the Chancellor of the Exchequer another 
alternative which, we understand, has not yet been 
considered. If he must bring in incomes down to £130, 
he might leave unaltered all the existing abatements 
and allowances, and increase all rates of income tax 
and supertax by an identical percentage from top to 
bottom (as Mr. Lloyd George did last year), but add 
the simple proviso that in no case should the sum 
payable be less than £2 for a bachelor or spinster, £1 
for a childless married couple, 10s. for a parent and 
one child under 16, and 5s. where there are two or more 
such children. In this way the Inland Revenue would 
‘at least get some return in every case for the enormous 
addition to its work in bringing the smaller incomes 
under assessment (in many cases they will, though 
assessed, pay nothing under Mr. McKenna’s proposals) ; 
all existing taxpayers would be put up in equal propor- 
tion (except a trifling number who now pay only a few 
shillings); whilst there would be no favouring of the 
class between £3,000 and £8,000 a year, and no penalis- 
ing by quite disproportionate exactions of the three- 
quarters of a million between £160 and £600 a year. 

* * * 

Mr. Lloyd George declared at Bristol that a bargain 
had been made between the State and “the Trade 
Unionists *" as to the suspension of “Trade Union 
customs’ in the controlled establishments in return 
for a limitation of profits, which he described as equiva- 
lent to “‘ nationalisation.’ He has now, after repeated 
informal conferences with representative employers, 
published the “ provisional rules” which he has made 
for limiting profits, and which will become law within 
twenty-one days unless Parliament intervenes. The 
‘* controlled owner ”’ is to be allowed to claim (i) all the 
profits he made on the average of the two preceding 
years, which were years of “ boom’”’; (ii) Twenty per 
cent. additional. (So far the Act.) (iii) An undefined 
addition for “ exceptional wear and tear”; (iv) an 
addition for any expenditure for munitions work of the 
nature of capital; (v) a special allowance for the 
difference between such expenditure and the eventual 
value to the owner of the additional plant; (vi) 4 
special payment without limit for “any exceptional 
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services rendered by the controlled owner”’ ; (vii) interest 
on all the new capital put in by the owner at the rate of 
eight per cent. (the Government could have got that 
capital for 4} per cent.) ; and (viii) in the alternative, 
whenever it is a larger sum, an “ additional net profit,” 
in proportion to whatever is the “ additional volume of 
output additional output which the workmen will 
have been induced to make! Moreover, as we under- 
stand it, the “ controlled owner”’ is, in consideration 
of this so-called “* limitation,”’ to escape the tax amount- 
ing to 50 per cent. of all profits in excess of those of 
the preceding year, which all businesses not being 
controlled establishments have to bear. The view of 
Trade Unionists (who never agreed to any such bargain, 
either by themselves or by their executive committees) 
naturally is that the whole arrangement is a fraud on 
the workmen. 
* * * 

Sir Benjamin Browne, always a public-spirited philan- 
thropist among engineering employers, asks an interest- 
ing question in the Times. He deplores the evident 
intention of Capital and Labour to resume after the war 
what he calls their “‘ permanent fight.””" Many thousands 
of employers and workmen, he points out, are now 
working side by side in the trenches, and elsewhere in 
the Army and Navy, with the most wholehearted co- 
operation and the most perfect harmony. “If they 
can so loyally trust each other in the one case, why must 
there be inevitable hostility in the other ?”’ We suggest 
to Sir Benjamin Browne that the explanation is simple. 
The officers and men in the Army do not have to struggle 
with each other for their private profit ; and their pay 
is fixed in relation not to their power, but to their needs. 
If the engineering employers would put their establish- 
ments and themselves on a basis of “* National Service ”’ 
like the Army; if they would arrange that no one got 
any additional income by reducing the incomes of any 
of his colleagues ; if they would agree that all, from the 
lowest to the highest, would serve for emoluments 
determined, not according to individual power or fortune, 
but upon a scale based on securing even to the humblest 
operative what he needed for fullest efficiency, and to 
the highest no more than sufficed for the needs of family 
existence at the level of an Admiral or a General—then, 
indeed, they might look to get as much loyalty and 
willing co-operation as there is in the Army. But they 
would say “ This is Socialism ! ” 


* * * 


Lord Hardinge’s Government has accepted a resolu- 
tion, moved in the Supreme Executive Council at Simla, 
by a Mahomedan member, praying that India may be 
officially represented at the next Imperial Conference ; 
and we have the instructive spectacle of the resolution 
being everywhere endorsed in the self-governing Domi- 
nions, no less than in the home and Indian press. 
Here, at any rate, is a decisive change of opinion and 
sentiment wrought by the war. Whenever in former 
years the question was asked how an assembly of the 
Governments under the British Crown could be called an 
Imperial Conference if no place were found in it for the 
Eastern Empire, the answer was that the questions which 
came under discussion were questions concerning the 


British Commonwealths and that, obviously, a country 
ruled as India is ruled could not be represented. But 
these problems included, not only commerce and 
communications, currency and tariffs, but imperial 
defence, which indeed has been the predominant subject 
of debate in the last three Conferences ; the bare notion 
of discussing imperial defence and the expenditure 
involved therein without the assistance even of the 
Secretary of State for India (except as an explanatory 
presence) has all along been grotesque. The war, 
however, changes everything. Lord Hardinge’s sugges- 
tion is that a reasonable representation for India would 
be the Secretary of State and one or two official nominees 
from India chosen by the Secretary of State in consulta- 
tion with the Viceroy. This suggestion is well enough 
as a beginning of discussion, but it is plainly inadequate. 
Neither politically nor commercially could the represen- 
tation be satisfactory unless it included at least one 
independent Indian public man, nominated, let us say, 
by the elected members of the Legislative Council. 


* * * 


Keir Hardie has died in his 60th year, after a life of 
incessant action and far-spreading influence. Leadership 
in British trade unionism has fallen in large measure to 
men who bore the character and bent of the Noncon- 
formist Churches and total abstinence societies. Keir 
Hardie was of that breed: a Scottish Covenanter 
reborn in the industrial age, reacting from the aggressive 
atheism of his father into an evangelical sect of the 
Lowlands. He was prophet and evangelist rather than 
politician or even political leader; and whenever he 
stated his programme of social reconstruction every- 
body was astonished at its moderation and its closeness 
to the scheme of orthodox Radical reform. Yet he 
had the faculty of arousing the devil in English Conserva- 
tives and Liberals alike, in a degree untouched by any 
of his colleagues in the Labour-Socialist world. He had 
no touch with men of other political camps, no capacity 
for appreciating other men’s views, ,but a positive 
genius, at times of national stress, for saying something 
calculated to produce the greatest irritation among the 
greatest number. It was partly this, no doubt, added 
to his position as the most individual and uncompromis- 
ing of Labour M.P.’s, which encouraged the Press to 
pursue him to the end with rancorous persecution and 
systematic misrepresentation, going far beyond any- 
thing that any contemporary had to endure. The 
I.L.P. would have come into being without him; but 
if it had, it would have taken a different turn and 
embodied another spirit. Keir Hardie’s unremitting 
and unselfish service and his faculty of inspiring the 
devotion of his followers made it the LL.P. we know. 
He was not and could not be a good leader of the 
Labour Party in the Commons, but his power of state- 
ment and the grave diction he usually employed in the 
House made him at times a remarkably successful 
parliamentary speaker. 
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THE ALLIED OFFENSIVE 


é tx offensive launched on September 25th was 
the fourth which the Allies have attempted 
within the present year against the great 
German salient in the North of France. The first was 
undertaken by the French in Champagne, last February ; 
the second by ourselves at Neuve Chapelle, in March ; 
the third, whose chief incidents occurred in May, was a 
concerted series of attacks carried out by the French in 
Artois, north of Arras, and by ourselves at various points 

on the line north of La Bassée. Save for costly periodical 

French “ nibbles” at the small German salient of St. 
Mihiel, and a very gradual but pretty continuous ad- 
vance in the mountains of Alsace, this is a complete list 

of the Anglo-French offensives since last New Year’s Day. 

Though the final embers of the third were not quenched 
till June, there has been practically a four months’ 

interval between the third and the fourth. 

Why have the Allies needed this interval ? Chiefly to 
build up a vast reserve of munitions. The Germans 
showed the way. In the first four months of this year 
they made scarcely any attacks on either front, except 
the poison-gas advance round Ypres, which was really 
not an offensive but a counter-offensive in anticipation 
of ours. For most of this time their guns were kept on 
short commons, to the extreme disgust of the men in 
their trenches, as letters found on prisoners showed. 
At the same time a great increase in the production of 
munitions was organised. Consequently, at the begin- 
ning of May, when the German offensive was launched 
in the East almost at the same moment as the third 
Allied offensive in the West, the two movements had a 
very different character. We attacked at a few points 
and on narrow fronts. The Germans attacked at many 
points, and their heaviest attack was on a front forty 
miles wide. We broke through the first of the fortified 
zones, and were brought to a standstill before the second. 
The Germans broke through zone after zone with a 
quick succession, of hammer-blows, which never gave the 
Russians time to erect a durable new barrier. Our 
offensive was a failure, and petered out after achieving 
only local gains at heavy cost. The German offensive 
was the greatest success of the war; it was continued 
with very little intermission for nearly five months ; it 
conquered nearly all Galicia and Courland, and the whole 
of Poland, and has carried the enemy’s armies far on the 
road to the main centres of the Russian Empire. The 
French General Staff would be Jess able than it is if it had 
not studied these contrasts and resolved this time to go 
one better, if possible. 

The requisites for a great strategic success, which 
would turn the enemy out of their French salient (and 
ultimately out of Belgium too), are four : (1) unlimited 
munitions ; (2) a simultaneous offensive along the whole 
line, with the heaviest sort of attack delivered in a con- 
siderable number of widely separated sectors at once ; 
(3) these heavy attacks to be on wide fronts; (4) the 
breaking of the first fortified zone to be followed up 
rapidly by an effective attack on the second, the breaking 
of the second to be similarly followed up against the 
third, and so on at sufficient speed to bring the trench 
warfare temporarily and locally to a close, and secure the 


swift advance across really big distances, which is only 
possible under conditions of field warfare. Of these four 
requisites, the first conditions all the rest. Without a 
vast accumulation of munitions you cannot attack in 
many sectors at once, you cannot attack on very wide 
fronts, and you cannot persistently follow your attacks 
up. When the Allies took the offensive last Saturday, 
we may safely assume that, like the Germans last May, 
they had munitions enough to see them through the 
heaviest fighting on very large fronts over a very con- 
siderable time. They had not this requisite on previous 
occasions. It is also evident that they have been at 
great pains to secure requisites (3) and (4). A glance at 
the map shows that while the regions chosen for attack 
are the same old regions with which previous offensives 
familiarised us (and which the shape of the salient almost 
forces upon the choice of any staff desirous of destroying 
it as a whole), we are this time attacking in all of them 
at once, and attacking along fronts of unprecedented 
width. In Champagne, which has been the scene pro- 
bably of the greatest effort and certainly of the greatest 
success, the French have advanced on a front of 15} 
miles. An advance of such width, if once it could be 
pushed through the fortified zones, could, like Macken- 
sen’s advance from the Dunajec, be pushed to almost any 
distance ; since its flanks would be far enough apart for 
their forward extensions to constitute separate and 
perfectly defensible fronts. 

What about the fourth requisite—the prompt succes- 
sive breaking of zone after zone, so to win through to the 
liberty of field warfare ? It depends, of course, upon the 
others, especially upon sufficient munitions and adequate 
width of front ; but it depends also upon other things. 
It is here that the trained ability of the officers and their 
corporate efficiency as a machine will prove of most 
consequence. Neuve Chapelle would have been a much 
greater event than it was if only our officers on the spot 
had known how to utilise promptly the amazing success 
of the first miraculous hour. Only a few hours’ delay 
in organising the follow-up doomed it to complete and 
costly failure. Similar experiences have befallen our 
troops on several other occasions. The difficulties, of 
course, are enormous. You overwhelm the first defences 
of the enemy with a storm of shells, launch your infantry, 
and let them penetrate perhaps a couple of miles. They 
advance in extremely open order, sustain losses as they 
go, get on to totally unfamiliar ground made into a laby- 
rinth by trenching and shell-havoc, become scattered, 
breathless, disorganised, and often officerless; and to 
reconcentrate them quickly for defence against counter- 
attacks and attack against still unbattered defences is 
the most searching test of efficiency, as distinct from 
gallantry, that an army canundergo. Very difficult, too, 
is the task of the artillery, which must now fire at targets 
inadequately absurd, if at all, and with a most imper- 
fect knowledge of ranges; while the enemy’s artillery, 
through the very circumstance that the advance has 
brought the firing-line nearer to it and over ground whose 
ranges it has measured to an inch, can be used with 
special effect. All these difficulties can be overcome, as 
the Germans have shown. But it needs the exercise in a 
high degree of trained intelligence and organisation, not 
only by the Headquarter Staff, but still more, perhaps, by 
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the staffs of divisions and brigades, as well as by the 
regimental officers. The near future must show how far 
our officers have made themselves equal to solving a 
problem whose importance every successive battle has 
hitherto rendered more familiar. 

A word may be added as to the relative value of the 
two main advances—that against the western face of the 
enemy salient, in which both British and French troops 
are concerned, and that against its southern face, in 
which French troops are concerned alone. The latter, 
the Champagne advance, is the most fruitful in possibili- 
ties on a large scale. The soil and landscape there are 
favourable to the achievement of a really big bound 
forward, once the fortified obstacles are broken. Such a 
move would interrupt the German army’s line of com- 
munication through Luxemburg, which is its shortest, 
and therefore best line. It would, if continued, throw 
the French across all their other lines in succession at 
points well in the rear. The advances round Lens are of 
more local importance. The country is too crowded 
with heaps of coal refuse and other obstacles for a rapid 
rush to be likely. On the other hand, it is a very impor- 
tant locality in itself. The recapture of the Lille- 
Roubaix industrial district would be a big thing for 
France; and the advance to a new line not dominated, 
as our present line is, by heights in German hands would 
be of great value to the British Army before the fall of 
winter. 


HANDS WANTED 


HE private conference which took place on 
Tuesday, when Mr. Asquith and Lord Kitchener 
met the Labour Party, the Parliamentary 

Committee of the Trade Union Congress, and the 
General Federation of Trade Unions in frank and 
friendly council as to the need for more men, was an 
unprecedented and very significant event. That the 
Prime Minister and the Secretary of State for War 
should come officially, though privately, to confer with 
the representatives of the organised working class and 
should put frankly before this new power in the State 
the facts and considerations with which the public has 
not been entrusted; that these matters should be 
made the subject of close scrutiny and cross-examina- 
tion; that the depth and strength of the workmen’s 
resistance to anything like Industrial Conscription or 
forced service under military law should thus be directly 
sounded and their alternative suggestions sought as 
to how to secure enough soldiers on the one hand and 
enough munition workers on the other—all this marks 
a stage in the evolution of British Democracy which 
may be extremely unwelcome to many of our “ Prus- 
sians,”” but is not the less real or important for that. 
If some of those who are now trying to stampede us 
into what they are pleased to call “‘ National Service ” 
could have been present they might perhaps have 
begun to understand some of the reasons why their 
panacea is not practical politics. 

The position, as it emerges from the necessary secrecy 
of military preparations, is becoming pretty clear. In 
spite of the unparalleled and continued success of our 
voluntary recruiting, we shall need, so the experts 
agree, several hundred thousand more men in the 
course of the next few months, partly to support and 
to increase still further by next spring our forces at the 
front, but very much more in order to enlarge the already 


enormous staff employed in making shells and other 
munitions. It is not to be imagined that Lord Kitchener 
disputes the calculations showing that we need more 
men. We do not gather that the workmen doubt the 
accuracy of the estimates, or have any hesitation in 
wishing to recruit both the necessary soldiers and the 
necessary munition workers. What practically the 
whole organised working class resents and denies, with 
an intensity of feeling that is still, we are obliged to 
conclude, unrealised by the conscriptionists, is the 
inference—which the Cabinet, be it noted, is known 
not yet to have drawn—that Compulsory Service is 
either advantageous in itself or necessary on account 
of some supposed failure of patriotic spirit amongst 
the ** lower classes.” 

What the workmen naturally feel—apart from their 
resistance to anything that could be used to compel 
men to work under military law in the factories of 
capitalist employers—is that nothing like the whole 
of the resources of voluntary enlistment have yet been 
exhausted. What is suggested is that a new recruiting 
campaign should be undertaken, on lines regardless of 
the luxuries of the wealthy or the profits of the employers ; 
that influences which now hold workers back from volun- 
teering, either for the munition factories or the Army, 
should be drastically eliminated, in some cases by 
prohibiting forms of employment that ought to be 
dispensed with; and that certain additional safeguards 
should be guaranteed by the Government to all who 
come forward to serve the State. 

It is imperative, in the first place, to undo the evil 
effect of much “ National Service ” talk—even of some 
of the implications of the Minister of Munitions—and 
to separate boldly, and once for all, the enrolment of 
workers for industrial service in the making of muni- 
tions, and the recruiting of men for the Army. For 
the second, if it stood alone, our present stream of 
recruits, increased as it can quite well be by systematic 
organisation, could be made to suffice. Half the antici- 
pated shortage, at least, is in the supply of munition 
workers, which is a question of an ordinary wage 
contract, free from penal conditions, safeguarded by 
Trade Unionism and the Factory Acts, and made 
reasonably attractive to the hundreds of thousands of 
men and women whose co-operation is sought. If 
our greatest employer of labour wants to attract more 
workers, it is folly to attach all sorts of disagreeable 
conditions and to create the impression that a munition 
factory is a trap from which there is no escape! We 
cannot now undo all the bad effect of the Munitions 
Act, but Mr. Lloyd George should see to it that neither 
employers nor Presidents of Munitions Courts are 
allowed to make it an instrument of oppression. Indeed, 
the less it is used the better for his purpose. It would 
be well at the very least to prevent any prosecution 
being instituted without departmental sanction. 

There is a widespread feeling that, efficient as may 
have been the recruiters, the “-higher command” in 
the Army recruiting department is not always well 
advised. Why not boldly put the whole business under 
the supervision of a new committee for each Borough 
and County, composed to the extent of one-half of 
Trade Union representatives ? Such a committee, with 
local sub-committees, would make a more effective 
and a less invidious use of the “ pink slips” of the 
National Register than any other authority ; and would 
set itself to obtain munition workers, on the one hand, 
and soldiers on the other, up to a staridard local quota 
which the statisticians could prepare from the War 
Office figures. 
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The necessary number of men is, however, not likely 
to be obtained until the nation gives certain definite 
guarantees as to the way in which, after the war, it will 
treat those who have either worked or fought for the 
State. What is primarily asked for is neither pay nor 
pension, separation allowance nor provision for dis- 
ablement, but an assurance that the Government will 
not ruthlessly empty the munition factories and dis- 
band the Army, when peace comes, without securing 
employment for those who have no situations reserved for 
them. It is plain to all students of politics that the 
Government will inevitably be compelled, when the 
time comes, to make full and adequate provision for 
the unemployed. It would therefore involve no real 
increase in its liabilities to make a definite promise 
now, in unequivocal terms, that, when peace comes, 
no man who has either served with the colours or worked 
in a munition factory will be turned adrift against his 
will until a situation in civil life has been found for 
him through the Labour Exchange or otherwise, or 
until some other provision (apart from the Poor Law) 
is made for his maintenance whilst unemployed. Such 
an undertaking by the Prime Minister would, we are 
assured, bring in literally hundreds of thousands of 
men. A minor guarantee should be added that, so 
long as the accustomed rent is paid, no wife or mother 
of a soldier shall, in his absence, be compulsorily ejected 
from her home. 

Men, however, are being kept back not merely by 
the uncertainty of the future to which the Government 
will subject them, but also in many thousands of cases 
by the very strenuous efforts of their employers. 
Farmers and railway companies, manufacturers and 
Government Departments alike are, mainly for their 
Own convenience, so as to avoid the trouble of having 
to train women, using all possible influence to prevent 
their men from going off to serve the State. The London 
County Council actually sought, the other day, to get a 
man penalised under the Munitions Act for presuming 
to leave the Council’s service! Any attempt by a 
private employer to dissuade a man from enlisting or 
enrolling for munition work might be made an offence. 
In some directions this intangible but very real obstruc- 
tion to recruiting needs more direct action. The 
Government Departments themselves would yield, in 
the aggregate, a few thousand more men, whose work 
could be done by temporary substitutes of either sex, 
from the postal servants who are eager to enlist to the 
clerks now forbidden to apply for commissions. The 
railway companies are as slow as the Government 
Departments themselves to increase their staffs of 
women. The Local Authorities would be the better 
for a lot more stirring up. But it is the rich private 
employers who are the worst offenders. Thousands of 
them still keep on footmen, gardeners, stablemer, 
woodmen, gamekeepers, and so on, though in many 
cases the numbers have been reduced. It is estimated 
that there are still at least 50,000 chauffeurs and 
repairers of motor-cars in the employment of private 
persons, or in attendance on their cars. It is no excuse 
to say that these private servants are, in some cases, 
“ over military age.” Where mechanically trained men 
are most wanted is in the munition factories, for which 
there is no limit of age. Neither in Germany nor in 
France is any person allowed to use a motor-car without 
special permission, given only on proof of need. Why 
does not the Minister of Munitions get his colleagues to 
prohibit the use of motor-cars by private persons—at 
least unless the owner drives himself and does his own 
repairs, or employs a woman—and simultaneously offer 


to each of these 50,000 mechanics employment at not 
less than forty shillings a week in the munition factories ? 
Similarly, there are in the United Kingdom about 
50,000 tramecar conductors, who can quite well be 
replaced temporarily by women, even if these worked 
in shorter shifts, and, on busy routes, even in pairs, 
If the Minister of Munitions persuaded the Local 
Authorities and tramway companies definitely to 
promise reinstatement after the war, and at the same 
time offered these men employment (to begin at thirty- 
five shillings per week) in the munition factories, he 
would have volunteers coming in faster than he could 
organise them. 

Finally, there is the question of the miserable pay 
which, in a large number of the controlled establish- 
ments, Mr. Lloyd George allows to be offered to adult 
women. We hear of case after case in which it is com- 
plained that enough workers cannot be got, but in 
which women are paid only twopence per hour, or 
only ten or eleven shillings per week. There are, of 
course, many cases of women being very well paid for 
munition work, but there is no minimum standard. 
If employment at a pound a week were publicly offered 
for able-bodied adult women—the “ moral’ minimum 
fixed by the London County Council years ago was 
fivepence per hour, or £1 for a forty-eight-hours week— 
literally hundreds of thousands of willing workers could 
be drawn into munition-making. 

So long as these things are not done, can it be wondered 
that the workman resents the demand for compulsion ? 


SERVIA’S RAILWAY 


T is the fashion to speak of affairs at the moment 
in the Balkans as dark and perplexing, and, 
indeed, politics in the Balkans are seldom trans- 

parent. We are not sure, however, that the obscurity 
just now is much thicker than usual. The course 
steered by Bulgaria for many months past has never 
been exactly clear to the man in the street, and her 
latest move, although it has given rise to a host of 
speculations, appears rather to simplify than further 
entangle the position. Any complexity now involving 
is really due, not so much to events, as to the courageous 
and imaginative explanations thereof which have been 
poured upon the public, some by officials honestly 
endeavouring to explain the inexplicable, others by 
enthusiastic and astounded friends of Bulgaria doing 
their best to believe the incredible. 

If, however, we pass from apologetics to politics and 
set ourselves to look squarely at what are, after all, 
large and simple facts, it need not be difficult to sum- 
marise the condition of things as they are in the Balkans, 
the causes and motives which have led up to them, and 
even the main probabilities immediately ahead of us. 
When Bulgaria mobilised she certainly did not do so 
in the interests of England—as we are now asked to 
think possible—but because she was playing a game of 
her own in which it has suited her, so far, to work with 
Germany and Austria. What was, and is, the game? 
We have been asked to believe that Bulgaria merely 
called out her army divisions because every State 
around her had already done so. That is not true. 
Greece had not mobilised. Roumania, at the most, 
was but partially mobilised. Servia was fully occupied 
with Austria and Germany, and desired nothing less 
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than a rupture with Bulgaria. On the other side the 
Turks were on the friendliest of terms with the Bul- 
garians, and indeed had just made them a present of 
territory for munitions received and favours hoped for. 
Bulgaria, therefore, did not mobilise for defence. Nor 
does a poor nation—a recent defaulter in payment of 
interest—mobilise merely to be in the fashion. The 
cost is heavy, and the burden certain to be unpopular 
unless it is quickly profitable. Bulgaria mobilised 
because her Government hoped to get something very 
substantial out of it. We reject the suggestion that 
she did it merely in payment for the strip of Turkish 
territory she has got near Adrianople. Neutrality 
would have been payment enough for that; armed 
neutrality too high a price. She has armed, in all 
likelihood, to get something much more, and not to 
spend, but to save expense. The Quadruple Entente 
had just offered her the whole, or nearly the whole, of 
Servian Macedonia as the price of her entrance into 
the war on their side. Bulgaria would dearly like the 
territory, and King Ferdinand would as dearly like not 
to pay the price. As we know, a German-Austrian 
invasion is threatening Servia on the north. Once 
involved in resisting that, Servia would be helpless in 
Macedonia. Bulgaria, pouring her troops across the 
Vardar, might be master of the coveted land at the cost 
of a few skirmishes. Greece was not expected to move, 
as it was supposed that some German intrigues at 
Athens would paralyze Venizelos. So the outlook may 
have appeared at Sofia. 

By the irony of fate the situation has been saved, or 
at any rate bettered, by the action of Greece. The 
Greeks, unlike the Bulgarians, have little for which to 
thank the English Press. During the last two or three 
years they have been more distastefully handled in 
certain sections of it than perhaps any other nation in 
Europe. And in 1913 our diplomacy came into col- 
lision with them both in Macedonia and in Epirus. 
Luckily, they have in Venizelos a statesman able to rise 
superior to slights and unfairness, and by prompt and 
timely intervention—amounting, under the circum- 
stances, to a stroke of genius—to render our Allies and 
ourselves a really great service. King Constantine, 
moreover, however unwilling to go to war with Ger- 
many, knows too much of the military outlook in the 
Balkans to dream of allowing Servia to be brought to 
the ground. With a quarter of a million soldiers ready, 
he is able to make any armed attack on Servia’s rear 
unlikely at the instant. It does not follow, however, 
that King Ferdinand’s move has been a mere waste of 
time, either from Bulgaria’s or Germany's point of 
view. With powerful Bulgarian forces massed near 
the Servian frontiers Servia’s military freedom is 
embarrassed. Nor can it be expected that Roumania 
will feel free to move against Hungary. So long, then, 
as Bulgaria can find the financial means to remain 
mobilised, or so long as these means are found for her, 
the position will remain distinctly uncomfortable for 
the Quadruple Entente. As might have been expected, 
England is being urged in certain quarters to cut the 
Gordian knot by giving Bulgaria all she wants. In the 
opinion of the writer of this article there are many 
reasons, moral and political, against doing anything 


of the kind, reasons which need not be discussed now. 
There is, however, one so obvious and decisive that it 
would be folly not to state it clearly. Bulgaria, as we 
know, wants, amongst other things, Central Macedonia. 
But through Central Macedonia runs the only railway 
by which Servia can communicate with her Allies or, 
indeed, with the outer world. Had not the line between 
Belgrade and Salonika remained in her hands and those 
of her friends, the Greeks, Servia would long ere this 
have been starved by lack of munitions, and could not 
have repelled the Austrian invasions. She must have 
ceased to exist months ago as an independent State. 
The railway was never more necessary to her and to 
us than it is now. It is practically our only way to 
reach Roumania. 

It is true that we are already being assured that 
Bulgaria means no harm. These assurances have come 
since the Greek mobilisation, and without using hard 
words about Bulgaria for doing the best for herself, it 
is a military necessity that, since the Great Powers, 
including England, have deprived Servia of full and 
free access to the Adriatic, the Salonika Railway should 
be in safe hands and open to the Quadruple Entente. 
Sir Edward Grey's friendly but very distinct warning 
to Bulgaria will, we hope, do all that it is meant to do. 
But it is better to be sure than sorry, and if England 
and her Allies do not wish altogether to lose their 
footing, diplomatic and military, in the Balkan Penin- 
sula they had better keep a wary and most vigilant eye 
on the Salonika Railway. PLINTHOS. 


PROPHECY 


OORE’S ALMANAC for 1916 has, we see, 
been published, and no doubt tens of thou- 
sands of readers will study it greedily in 

order to get news about the coming events of the war. 
Humanity has always peered into the future, and, 
especially in times of crisis, will give its confidence to 
almost anyone who will undertake to enable them to 
see in the darkness. In looking into the future we are 
like blind men, and the prophets come to us as miracle- 
workers conferring the divine gift of sight. The past is 
open to us in the great histories, and we do not read it. 
The present is vivid as a cinematograph-film, and we 
turn from it impatiently. Nothing but the for- 
bidden fruit of the future will satisfy us. We concen- 
trate our souls upon the day after to-morrow as though 
it were the Holy Grail among days, as though th« 
romance of the world must surely be hiding from us 
there. That, at least, is a common mood with men 
and women. We once knew a child who, when taken 
to a party, never entirely enjoyed the cake he was 
eating because he was always planning in advance what 
cake he would eat next. That seems to us to be a fable 
of human life. Our longing for prophecies is merely so 
much wondering about the next cake. Not always 
that, perhaps. There are many people who go unsel- 
fishly to the prophets. They have a wild hope to sec 
their affectionate wishes endorsed by a seer into the 
future. The clairvoyants who practise in the music- 
halls have to answer questions not only about the 
winner of the next big horse-race, but about sick children 
and friends lost or in danger. For ourselves, we almost 
envy the simplicity of sou! with which men and women put 
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their questions in such circumstances. Even many of 
those who are on the surface sceptical are obviously 
full of primitive credulity in some nook or corner of 
their beings. They are once more heathens hanging 
upon the gestures of the medicine-man. We do not say 
this in order to prejudge the phenomena of clairvoyance. 
We are willing that a hearing should be given to 
anything in the nature of evidence concerning mysterious 
powers which have been claimed by numbers of human 
beings in every age. We had rather read a good 
book about crystal-gazing than a bad book about 
kings’ mistresses, and we are never uninterested in 
hearing a case made out for the prophets as men who 
can read the future as it lies in the mind of God, in the 
same way in which the rest of us can read the past as 
it lies in the memory of man. 

Unfortunately, the ordinary prophet who gets hold 
of the imagination of the credulous is hardly a case for 
the student of psychic phenomena. The clairvoyant 
of the music-hall and the circus generally strikes one as 
a performer on the same level as the lady who jumps 
through hoops from a galloping horse and the juggler 
with Indian clubs. And it is difficult to take the pro- 
phetic almanacs more seriously. We have not yet 
studied Moore's Almanac for 1916 with the care which 
it no doubt deserves, but we have before us a rival 
publication, Old Moore’s Almanac for 1915, and only a 
cursory study of this is needed to shake the faith of the 
most believing. It is a rather brilliant feat, to our mind, 
to have written a prophetic almanac for the present year 
and to have omitted all reference to the fact that a 
European war would be taking place. The prophet, 
presumably, got ready the calendar in the early half of 
1914, and so was taken at a disadvantage. Conse- 
quently, if we turn to the predictions for last February, 
we shall find nothing about events in Flanders, but, 
instead, a hint of the activities of Suffragettes. ‘‘ The 
ladies,’ prophesied Old Moore, “will be busy this 
month; let care be taken of public buildings.’ The 
reference to “ the ladies,” we admit, may be taken as 
relating to the work of the Women’s Emergency Corps, 
and the remark about public buildings may be merely 
a somewhat irrelevant warning against plots on the part 
of aliens. Even the Delphic oracles had a way of being 
capable not only of different but of opposite interpre- 
tations. Still it seems rather unreasonable to ask us 
to wait until the predictions for October, 1915, to be 
told that: 


The entry of the fiery planet Mars into the ruling sign of France 
will incite to warlike feelings in France and Italy, and, as the ruddy 
planet does not leave the sky until July of next year, it is obvious 
that there will be plenty of time for this bellicose feeling to develop. 

The prophecies for next December are still more 
threatening : 

Storm centres are formed in the East and West, and ere long will 
meet in reverberating conflict, such as threatens to shake the founda- 
tions of the politcal edifice in Europe. 

“Ere long” is good. There is nothing the matter 
with this prophecy except its date. 

It may seem a trifling with time to deride once more 
the much-derided Old Moore. But, as a matter of 
fact, Old Moore is read much more seriously in a host of 
small English homes than the House of Lords and the 
Universities realise. The Warde Fowlers who, two 
thousand years hence, will be writing scholarly words 
on English Life in the Age of Horatio Bottomley, will 
certainly have to take into account the superstitious 
craving for prophecies which afflicted this country, 
especially at the time of the Great War. Some writer 
of those days will discover a copy of Old Moore, and will 
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probably be led by it largely to reconstruct his view of 
English civilisation. Since the beginning of the war 
the prophets have certainly had it nearly all their own 
way. The Book of Revelations has been dredged for 
visions of the destruction of the Kaiser, and Brother 
Johannes and Madame Thébes almost made the fortunes 
of several papers for a week or two. Many of the 
prophecies which have been published are extraordin- 
arily plausible. Most prophecies seem remarkable, 
indeed, if only we devote our attention to those points 
in them which have come true, and ignore those which 
have failed to come true. Take, for example, the old 
German prophecy known as The Battle of the Birch Tree, 
which was translated in Blackwood’s Magazine more 
than sixty years ago, and is quoted in Father Herbert 
Thurston’s critical volume, The War and the Prophets, 
This ‘“ folk-tale ’’ prophesies a frightful war in which the 
leader of one side will be a powerful prince who “ wears 
a white coat with buttons all the way down. He has a 
cross on his breast, rides a grey horse, which he mounts 
from his left side, because he is lame of one foot.” 
Now the Kaiser wears a white coat, and, because of 
his withered arm, mounts a horse from the off-side. 
On the other hand, the prince of the prophecy, unlike 
the Kaiser, is the leader of France and not of Germany, 
is a Catholic and not a Protestant, and his injury is not 
in the arm but in the foot. These divergencies will, 
we imagine, cause little embarrassment to those who are 
determined to believe. They are ready to confound 
white wiih blue and a hawk with a handsaw in order 
that their prophets may not be shamed. 

That the Kaiser is the Antichrist of Scripture is one 
of the most popular beliefs of the prophecy-mongers, 
and we find the author of a recent volume, Bible Pro- 
phecies and the Present War, gravely considering the 


similarities is entertaining. Here is one of them: 

The prophet Daniel describes the Antichrist as The King of Fierce 
Countenance. A glance at the Kaiser's portrait will show that he has 
carefully cultivated a fierce expression. His upturned moustaches, 
his pursed, drooping lips, and perpetual frown are all calculated to give 
the impression of the great war lord. 

And here is another correspondence : 

The little horn of Daniel was also, we are told, ** more stout than his 
fellows.” Here again the description fits the Kaiser. Neither King 
George nor the Tsar nor any of the monarchs of Europe has the same 
“stout” and martial appearance as the Kaiser. He is always the 
soldier—even when he is in civil dress one can almost hear the clink 
of spurs ; but the others in comparison look like real, honest, peaceable 
gentlemen. 

And, as was to be expected, the Kaiser’s number is 
that of the beast of Revelations : 

He was born on January 27th, 1859. On January 27th, 1914, he 
was just 660 months old and six months later the war broke out. From 
the date of his birth to the opening of the great war in which he has 
flung down his challenge to fate was within a few days of 666 months. 
Moreover, in the words ** Der Kaiser Wilhelm II.” there are eighteen 
letters or 6+6 +6. 

Having read this one is greatly astonished to discover 
from the author that the Kaiser, much as appearances 
are against him, is not the Antichrist after all. He is 
not clever enough. ‘The Antichrist,” the author 
tells us, “ will be a military genius.” And he adds: 
‘If we imagine a blend of Napoleon and the Kaiser then 
we have an idea of what the real Antichrist will be 
like.” ; ee 

The author of this quaint book differs, it will be seen, 
from those who regard the present war as Armageddon. 
He is rather perturbed, indeed, by a prophetic inter- 
pretation which suggests a grand ultimate war between 
Russia and England in Palestine and Egypt. This 1s 
founded on the prophecies of Ezekiel and Zechariah 
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of a war between a confederacy under the King of the 
North and another confederacy under the King of the 
South. In regard to this our authority tells us : 


The chief of the northern confederacy is spoken of as Gog, * of the 
land of Magog, the prince of Rosh, Meshech, and Tubal.” Many have 
taken this to be an allusion to Russia, the Colossus of the north. It 
will be noted that there is a distinct similarity between the words 
Rosh and Russia, Meshech and Muscovy, and’ between Tubal and 


Tobolsk. 

In spite of the similarity between the words Rosh and 
Russia, however, the writer allows us to draw comfort 
from the fact that, as regards the Antichrist, “ it is 
impossible to discern any of the features of that indi- 
vidual in Britain’s present Ally, the Tsar of Russia.” 

Who shall decide when prophets disagree? And 
who shall decide when the interpreters of prophets 
disagree ? Clearly, the future itself is not more puzzling 
than what the prophets have written about it. The 
prophets tell us such things as that a bull will come out 
of the north, and that Tubal and Tobolsk both begin 
with a T, and it may be that they are right. But, it 
seems to us, it would throw exactly the same amount of 
light on the secrets of the future if they put a cock in 
place of a bull and if for Tobolsk they substituted 
Tipperary. All that the prophets do is to give us 
hieroglyphics that we cannot understand instead of 
darkness and a veil that we cannot understand. As a 
matter of fact, the genius of prophecy lies not in predic- 
tion but in the utterance of spiritual truth. As for the 
ordinary prophet, he knows exactly as much about the 
future as Mr. Maxse or Mr. Garvin. Perhaps he knows 
even less, 


A SOLDIER ON COMPULSION 


[We have received the following unsolicited communication 
from a sergeant in a line regiment serving in Flanders.} 


NE has not the time or the opportunity out here to 
follow in detail the course of public political 
controversics in England. But I have reeently 

read some account of the efforts of certain oflicers who 
have been serving at the Front to add fuel to the flame of 
theconscriptionistagitation in England. These officers appear 
to have represented that there is a general, if not a universal, 
demand for compulsory service among the Army in France 
and Belgium. Since definite statements of such a nature 
have been made, it seems desirable that, if they do not 
represent the facts, a public denial should be given to 
them. Now as a matter of fact there is nothing approaching 
a general public opinion upon debatable topics among 
the soldicrs in Flanders, for the simple reason that the 
organs for the creation of a general public opinion among a 
million men do not exist. Moreover, the great majority 
of the soldicrs serving in Flanders were in civilian life at 
the outbreak of the war. Even several months of active 
service do not avail to extinguish one’s civilian ideas and 
prejudices on matters of public interest. We have not 
ceased to be Conservatives or Radicals or Socialists because 
we are soldiers. And although the tremendous expericnee 
of a few months in the firing linc has a far-reaching effect 
on the personal outlook of the individual, the absence of 
opportunities for public discussion prevents the creation of 
any general trends of opinion which could cut across the 
civilian polities of the men at the Front. 

I happen to have had exceptional opportunities for dis- 
covering what are in fact the various types of opinion 
on the subject of conscription held by the Army in France 
and Belgium. For over two months I was serving in 
my regiment on a “ battalion job” which brought me 


into contact with officers and men of every company. 
(The great bulk of the men live very much in their own 
companies, if not in their own platoons.) I then spent the 
best part of a month in a hospital, a convalescent camp 
and a base camp, mecting and talking to literally hundreds 
of men of numerous regiments of the old Regular Army, 
the New Army, the Territorials, and the Canadians. The 
last month I have spent close up to the firing line, but 
mainly in brigade and army training schools for a certain 
specialised branch of infantry work. I have discussed the 
question of compulsory service with large numbers of men, 
not in a combative or propagandist spirit, but with a view 
to discovering what men are thinking and feeling. I deny 
confidently that there is any gencral demand for conscription. 
The great majority of men have not thought about the 
matter one way or the other. One minority is anxious to 
see the “ millions of slackers” still in England made to 
“do their bit” in the trenches. Another minority, at 
least as large and probably larger, is equally emphatic on 
the other side, for just the same reasons, good and bad, 
that the average Radical or Labour man at home is opposed 
to compulsory servicc. Underlying these is a feeling which 
a soldier can perhaps appreciate better than a civilian that 
it is “up to” the voluntary army which has begun the 
fighting for England in this war to sce the job through, 
and that the introduction of a conscripted clement would 
be a blow to our pride. I share this fecling strongly; but 
| admit that, in spite of its importance in the conseription 
controversy, it does not amount to a conclusive argument. 

So much for my attempt to gauge the feelings of my 
comrades out here. May I be permitted to add to this a 
brief statement of the arguments which, after four months 
of active service, have made me personally more definitely 
opposed to conscription than ever I was before ? 

The first argument is simply this : now that I know what 
one’s experiences in the firing linc at their worst actually 
arc, I cannot as a responsible citizen of a democratic com- 
munity be a party to compelling any man willy-nilly to 
share them. I do not care what may be the logical outcome 
of this point of view in relation to collectivist or individualist 
theorics of the State; I simply object to forcing any man 
into the hell which IT have myself experienced, and I 
cannot but regard any step taken by the State to compel 
men to go into the firing line as a set-back in political 
evolution. I feel a moral objection to compulsory service 
which I never felt before I had come to France as a soldier. 

In the second place, the view which I now hold of my 
position as a soldicr in the New Army makes me strongly 
opposed to any measure of compulsory military service. 
I came up to fight as a volunteer because I believed in 
England’s position in this war. If I had not believed in 
England’s position I would not have come up. I should be 
perfectly willing if I should be lucky enough to survive this 
war to continue to keep myself fit as a soldicr by under- 
going a short period of annual training. But I would under 
no circumstances bind myself to come up and fight in any 
future war. I demand the right of exercising my individual 
choice before I take up a rifle for my country ; and if com- 
pulsory service is introduced I shall feel that I have been 
deprived of the most precious form of political liberty 
which I have ever enjoyed—the opportunity of voluntecring 
to serve as a soldicr in a just war. Circumstances have made 
me directly conscious of the meaning of political liberty, 
and therefore conscious of what its loss would mean. If 
my sentiment appears to be obsolete cant to conscriptionists 
at home, I can only reply that it is backed by a saeva 
indignatio which makes me impervious to ridicule. 

My third and last argument is the impersonal and social 
reflection of my second, A Government or a Parliament 
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which can legally call on a conseript army is obviously 
less dependent upon public opinion in regard to declaring 
war than a Government which knows that it must rely 
upon volunteers for its conduct of the war. I have no 
illusions about the wisdom of democracies in general in 
matters of foreign policy ; but we are all pretty certain out 
here that democracy will in fact make for peace in the next 
generation. 

I admit that my three arguments are not conclusive if 
compulsory service is a proved necessity from the point of 
view of national organisation. But so far as I can gather 
conscription is being advocated for two main reasons— 
first, from the point of view of national expediency, and, 
secondly, from the point of view of “* justice ” or “ fair play ” 
as between one citizen and another and as between the 
individual citizen and the State. I maintain that my 
contentions are conclusive as against the second line of 
conscriptionist argument, and that they make it incumbent 
upon the conscriptionist to prove his case from the point 
of view of national necessity far more conclusively and 
definitely than he so far seems to have done. In fact, of 
course, only the nn, ee has the necessary information 
for proving that case. 

FLANDERS, September 24th. 


MARTIAL LAW IN CEYLON 
[ma has just come into our hands a Memo- 


randum upon Recent Disturbances in Ceylon, 

presented to the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies by Mr. Edward Perera, a well-known member 
of a well-known Sinhalese family, and an advocate of 
the Supreme Court of Ceylon. The facts stated in this 
memorandum give good grounds for at least raising 
the question whether martial law and the censorship 
are at the present moment being used throughout the 
Empire for those purposes for which alone they can 
be legitimately used. It should be added that a perusal 
of Ceylon newspapers—which are rigorously censored— 
and private correspondence—also rigorously censored— 
confirm many of the facts given by Mr. Perera, 
which certainly require an explanation. 

The only official intimation of trouble in Ceylon 
has -been, so far as we are aware, the Colonial Office 
statement of June 7th. According to that statement 
there had been anti-Moslem riots by Buddhists in various 
parts of the Island, accompanied by loss of life, and in 
Kandy by looting of Moslem shops. The disorder was 
the result of “ racial and commercial animosity,’ and 
was not directed against the Government or Europeans. 
Martial law had been proclaimed in several districts, 
and the situation was improving. 

That is all that the people of this country have been 
allowed to know from the Government or through the 
Press about the condition of its premier Crown Colony. 
It is possible, however, from Ceylon newspapers and 
correspondence to amplify the account and to give the 
following facts, about which there can apparently be 
no dispute. The first disturbance occurred on May 28th, 
which was Wesak, or Buddha’s birthday, a great 
Buddhist festival day, which rarely passes without some 
minor disturbance. Every official in charge of a 
Sinhalese district each year feels happier if Wesak 
has gone by and all his headmen can report, ‘“ The 
people celebrated Wesak quietly in the villages.” On 


May 29th there was serious rioting and fighting between 
the Buddhist Sinhalese and Mohamedan Moormen in 
Kandy. 


On the following days the rioting spread to 





the villages round Kandy and down the main railway 
line to Colombo. The Moormen, who are petty traders 
in the villages and large traders and shopkeepers in the 
towns, were violently attacked, and the bazaars looted 
and burnt. The regulars, an Indian Punjabi regiment, 
were used to put down the rioting, and there was much 
loss of life, both among Mohamedans at the hands of the 
Sinhalese, and among Sinhalese at the hands of the 
authorities. The disturbance eventually spread to 
Colombo, and developed into fierce fighting between the 
two races. The Moor quarters of the town were prac- 
tically sacked, and large numbers of Moor families fled to 
India, while many of those who could not find accom- 
modation on the crowded boats took sanctuary in 
mosques and the premises of the Colombo Municipality. 
By June 3rd martial law was proclaimed in al] the 
Sinhalese provinces, except two in which there had been 
no disturbance, and by June 5th the situation was 
virtually under control. 

Such are the bare facts connected with the outbreak 
of which it is, at present, under the existing censorship, 
possible to be certain. But it is with the subsequent 
conduct of the authorities towards the outbreak that we 
are chiefly concerned. Martial law has continued until 
the present day, and has been extended to include all 
provinces in which the population is mainly Sinhalese. 
It is martial law of the most rigorous kind, for no one is 
allowed to be on the public thoroughfares, unless he has 
a pass signed by a military officer, between the hours 
of 6 p.m. and 6 a.m. Large numbers of Sinhalese have 
been arrested and tried by courts-martial. The charges 
vary from shop-breaking to murder, sedition, and 
treason. For many weeks now the Ceylon newspapers 
have contained long lists of names of Sinhalese tried by 
courts-martial and condemned to death or to long terms 
of penal servitude. The trials take place in camera 
before military officers or commissioners specially 
appointed from the Civil Service. Many prominent 
Sinhalese have been arrested and imprisoned, and no 
charge has been formulated against them. In one case, 
that of Mr. W. A. de Silva, a Justice of the Peace, an 
application was made to the Supreme Court for a writ 
of Habeas Corpus to produce him. The application was 
heard on June 29th; the Attorney-General appeared 
against it, and it was refused. 

Such happenings are, of course, normal under a rigorous. 
system of martial law, but, according to Mr. Perera, the 
Government has adopted a further measure which, if 
correctly reported by him, can hardly be justified even 
by martial law in a British Colony. He states that 
special commissioners are levying forced contributions 
from all well-to-do Sinhalese to compensate the Moors 
for the damage done to their property, that the damage 
is assessed by a special commissioner and the recovery 
of contributions left in many cases in the hands of the 
headmen. Mr. Edward Batuwantadawe, the superin- 
tendent of an estate, is said to have been compelled in 
this way to pay a sum of Rs. 5,000. Mr. Perera reports 
that one special commissioner, when his attention was 
called by a barrister to the illegality of these levies, 
replied that under martial law they were legal, and 
“instanced the action of the Germans in Belgium”! 
It may be mentioned that such a procedure would only 
be an extension of one which even in normal times is 
sanctioned by the lews of Ceylon, but which has almost 
always been the occasion of hardship when resorted to. 
When any particular village or part of a district has 
been the scene of riots or disturbance, the Governor has 
the power to quarter punitive police in it, and to recover 
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the cost of such police force from all or some of the 
inhabitants. That punitive police live up to their name 
may be gathered from the fact that there is nothing, 
not even a devil in a banian tree, that the Sinhalese 
villager would do more to avoid. 

Mr. Perera makes many other statements for which we 
have no confirmation, but the facts which we have given 
above are sufficient to show that there is a case calling 
for some explanation. For it is clear that either martial 
law in Ceylon or the censorship is wrong. If, as of 
course is possible, the authorities have good reason for 
al] these drastic acts and martial law is necessary, then 
it is obvious that the rioting was a symptom of concerted 
disloyalty. There is no justification for trying large 
numbers of men in camera before courts-martial com- 
posed of military officers on charges of treason and then 
shooting or hanging them, unless their acts were con- 
nected with the carrying on of hostilities or were intended 
to endanger our position in Ceylon. A religious and 
commercial riot between Buddhists and Mohamedans, 
however serious, 6,000 miles from the main seat of 
hostilities, cannot by itself justify executions for treason. 
But it is a remarkable fact, if there was concerted dis- 
loyalty, that with a very heavy death-roll not a single 
European was attacked. Letters from Ceylon seem to 
show that it is believed among Europeans that the 
Sinhalese and Mohamedans had planned some sort of 
rising and that the attack upon the latter was the result 
of their suddenly hanging back. In that case, however, 
the official account is simply untrue. The censorship is 
only justified in suppressing information which can be 
of value to the enemy ; it has no right to give garbled 
information to the people of the Empire about what is 
happening in the Empire. If there has been disloyalty 
in Ceylon, and that disloyalty has been successfully 
dealt with, it is ridiculous to imagine that that knowledge 
can in any way at the present moment be of advantage 
to Germany. On the other hand, for the Government 
to say that there have been riots caused by “ racial and 
commercial animosity ’’ and then to continue hanging 
and shooting Sinhalese for treason must be of the 
greatest disservice to ourselves in its effect upon the 
large number of Sinhalese whose loyalty is not open to 
suspicion. 

Ceylon is a small part in a great Empire, and its 
fortunes at this moment may seem comparatively 
unimportant. But nowhere, we believe, has the British 
system of administration among alien races been more 
successful hitherto. Nor can there be any doubt that 
disloyalty was practically unknown there. “ Indian 
unrest ’ never affected the Sinhalese, the Ceylon Tamil, 
or the Moormen. The Sinhalese are a people for whom 
it is impossible not to have an affection if one has known 
them in their villages, their rice fields, and their jungles. 
But they are a quick-tempered, highly emotional people, 
and as ignorant of world politics as babies. We can 
imagine that hundreds of villagers might become in- 
tensely “‘ disloyal ” for twenty-four hours owing to some 
cock-and-bull story which they did not understand, but 
nine-tenths of the Sinhalese are incapable of treason in 
any legal sense. On the other hand, they are always 
liable to sudden savage outbursts of a semi-religious, 
semi-racial nature against their fellow-subjects the 
Mohamedan Moormen. Mr. Perera says that these riots 
started with a dispute as to whether a Buddhist proces- 
sion might pass a Mohamedan mosque with its tom-toms 
beating. For no better reason an ordinarily peaceful 
village may be converted in a moment into a battlefield, 
with men tearing up the fences in order to get staves for 





weapons. Such outbreaks always come with an un- 
pleasant shock to the European officials: they leave 
behind them a curious feeling of insecurity ; that is why 
the official on the spot is not necessarily a good judge 
of what punitive measures should be taken after a very 
serious disturbance. So often weakness before or even 
during the event is followed by over-severity after it. 
At any rate there are two aspects of the severity of 
martial law in Ceylon which one cannot view without 
misgiving ; the first is the imprisonment of Sinhalese 
without trial and without formulation of a charge ; the 
second is the summary trial of Sinhalese by military 
officers, not trained to weigh evidence, ignorant of the 
Sinhalese language and of the modes of life and men- 
tality of the country. 


MEASLES 


OR several years measles has been used by the 
Fk better-dead school of eugenists as a stalking- 
horse under cover of which they can shoot 
their greed. When the advocates of hygiene ask for 
measures against tuberculosis, such as better housing 
and slum demolition, the reply is that these diseases 
can only be controlled by their gradual elimination of 
the susceptible strains, and that our attempts to reduce 
tuberculosis will only breed a more vulnerable popula- 
tion. Measles is taken as the great illustration of this 
general ratepayers’ proposition, and Mr. Archdall Reid 
is the responsible authority. He quotes* a writer who 
says that “ Measles when it attacks the Polynesians 
is no longer the infantile malady we know of,” and 
describes epidemics in which many adults were attacked 
and died. According to this author, when populations 
which have not gained immunity by natural selection 
are attacked, “under such conditions measles or 
whooping-cough—diseases which we in England are 
accustomed to regard as scarcely more than nuisances— 
may rise to the level of a great national disaster.” 
Archdall Reid and those who follow him hence argue 
against measures for the control of tuberculosis, 
alcoholism and many other diseases, on the ground 
that relief from such evils can only be obtained through 
such racial purgation, if one may call it so, as has 
(according to them) led to such an extraordinary 
contrast between measles among ourselves and in com- 
munities which have had no previous experience of it. 
How any medical man, with a long experience of 
general practice, such as Mr. Reid, could have used of 
measles such words as are quoted above must ever 
remain a mystery to those who know the alphabet of 
the disease. Debaters at eugenic meetings may perhaps 
be forgiven, for they know not what they say, but the 
time has come to assert plainly that this kind of ignorant 
talk about such a continual and wholesale murderer 
as measles goes far to transfer the responsibility for 
a host of deaths from the untaught mother who 
deliberately exposes a younger child to infection from 
an older, to those who should know better, but who, 
by such wicked talk as this, have connived at the child’s 
death. The theory of racial immunity to disease 
through racial purgation by disease may be true. It 
sounds reasonable—on the basis of a few still unproved 


* Principles of Heredity, 1905, p. 151 and p. 178. 
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assumptions. But the cases cited to prove it by the 
friends of the slum-landlord and the distiller are, in 
fact, .outrageously misstated. On a recent visit to 
Italy I learnt from figures officially supplied on behalf 
of His Majesty the King that the supposed immunity 
of the Italian to alcohol, thanks to long ages of racial 
selection, as taught by Archdall Reid and his school, 
is ludicrously untrue, and that modern industrialism 
in Milan and Genoa has the same concomitants as in 
Gateshead or Glasgow. Observe now the case of measles, 
’ searcely more than a nuisance, as we are told, to our 
selected race. 

It is recorded that on an average about eleven 
thousand deaths occur from measles in England and 
Wales every year, but this figure should be very largely 
increased from those of bronchitis and pneumonia, 
through which measles usually kills. This disease, 
scarcely more than a nuisance, yearly causes far more 
deaths than all the notifiable diseases put together— 
smallpox, scarlet fever, enteric fever, puerperal fever, 
and erysipelas. This gigantic mortality is, however, 
only a fraction of the ravages wrought by this disease. 
It lowers resistance to tuberculosis, it often leads to 
pleurisy, chronic bronchitis and so forth, and it smashes 
hosts of ear-drums, causing permanent and incurable 
deafness. For many years Dr. Kerr Love and Mr. 
Macleod Yearsley have urged the importance of having 
competent aural surgeons attached to our fever hospitals 
in order to save this disastrous economic waste, but 
meanwhile no one heeds them.* 

New circumstances call for a campaign of public 
education in this respect, and now that winter is ap- 
proaching the time is urgent. Last winter measles 
wrought the most appalling destruction among our 
children under five years of age. This was described 
as “infant mortality” in some foolish questions put 
in Parliament, but legislators have not yet learnt the 
proper use of that term. Until at any rate the second 
half of the first or infantile year measles does little 
harm—whether because the infant has borrowed a 
temporary immunity from its mother’s blood before 
birth, or her milk after birth, I do not know, and wish 
I did. But soon thereafter the disaster begins. The 
epidemic in the earlier half of the present year was in 
part due to the unknown causes which determine a 
biennial aggravation of the disease, but it was also due 
to military causes. Our troops at home suffered more 
from measles than from all other diseases put together. 
Many young fellows from the country, who had escaped 
exposure in childhood, were now exposed, and suffered 
severely. Here, of course, is the simple explanation 
of the fact that our merely “ infantile malady ” attacked 
adult Polynesians in the fashion cited as if it had racial 
significance by Archdall Reid. It must be added that, 
in many cases, the disease was spread to soldiers and 
others by the suppression of the fact that it was present 
in a house which would otherwise have lost the economic 
advantages of having soldiers billeted in it. 

What should we do? We cannot discover the para- 





* The serious student should consult The Causes and Prevention of 

, by Dr. Kerr Love, four lectures delivered under the auspices 

of and published by the National Bureau for Promoting the General 
Welfare of the Deaf, 104 High Holborn, W.C. Price 1s. 
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site, though Dr. Thursfield, lately working for the Local 
Government Board, was able to show that the too- 
familiar streptococcus is responsible for the fatal com- 
plications. We have no vaccine, no antitoxin, no 
specific remedy. Thanks to the discovery of “ Koplik’s 
spots’’ by Dr. Koplik, of New York, in the mucous 
membrane of the mouth, before the rash appears, the 
disease may be identified rather sooner than used to 
be possible ; but hitherto this has helped us little. In 
general, the case has infected others most effectively 
before we have discovered that it is not an ordinary 
cold. 

Nevertheless, very much can, should, and must be 
done. Our existing knowledge would suffice if it were 
general. We must rid ourselves of such pernicious 
nonsense as I have quoted, and then we must teach 
others.* It is we who are responsible for the continual 
manslaughter due to the exposure of children in order 
to save trouble, and for the neglect which determines 
the fatal issue in so many cases. My only recollection 
of measles is that of chocolate mould, an unaccustomed 
delicacy which I consumed in eatenso. The cared-for 
child scarcely suffers at all. Mouths and _ throats, 
harbouring streptococci, can be cleaned. The child can 
be kept warm, and bronchitis averted. 

Mere notification, as such, has been repeatedly tried, 
and has failed, except as a source of half-crowns to the 
medical practitioner. But that can be improved upon. 
I earnestly hope that the Local Government Board 
may issue a gencral Order for notification on the im- 
proved plan which it has already suggested in an official 
circular. Let the first case seen in any household be 
notifiable by the doctor. (This will cost many fewer 
half-crowns than his notification of each successive 
case.) Let all cases be notifiable by parents. Above 
all, let provision for nursing follow upon notification. 
Excellent results should follow, quite apart from any 
advance in our scientific knowledge of the subject, if 
the Board makes measles, German measles and whooping 
cough—another deadly and neglected malady—notifiable 
in this modified fashion, and empowers health authorities 
to provide the nursing which will save thousands of 
children’s lives, and the future health and efficiency of 
far more. Also arrangements must be made whereby 
our elementary school system shall no longer serve as 
a means for the wholesale dissemination of this as of 
other infections. Every year that passes renders the 
child less susceptible and less likely to die. The case- 
mortality at the age-period 5-10, for instance, is only 
one-ninth of that in the third year of life. It is a pity 
that thousands of our soldiers should have been attacked, 
but the destruction wrought among them was nothing 
compared with what they would have suffered if they 
had been attacked twenty years ago. 

At one time I thought of calling this article “‘ Morbilli,” 
which is the medical name for measles, and exciting 
the reader’s interest in this unheard-of and deadly 
malady, adding in a final footnote that it was oftener 
known as measles. Potent is a novel name, as when 
we were all agog about “ spotted fever,” whilst tubercle, 


* An excellent leaflet, prepared by the best authorities, can be 
obtained for a nominal sum from the National Association for the 
Prevention of Infant Mortality, 4 Tavistock Square, W.C. 
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killing thousands while spotted fever killed one, was 
taken for granted. If measles were suddenly introduced 
into this country in bales of Persian wool, or by infected 
rats from India, as much concern would be caused as 
in medical circles when some new narcotic, introduced 
into prescriptions, is found to induce a “ habit,” and 
does, say, one-millionth part of the harm continually 
done by alcohol. In such cases alarm is universal and 
action follows. To show old evils as if they were new 
is, however, a proper function of any useful LENS. 


TEACHERS IN COUNCIL 


EFORE offering any criticism of the Supplement 
B contained in this issue, I wish to express my 
sincere admiration for the performance. The survey 
of the origin and methods of the varied societies which are 
thrown together as Specialist Teachers is masterly: it will 
not only enlighten the lay administrator, to whom I presume 
it is in the first instance addressed, but it ought to be read 
and kept for reference by every teacher who takes an interest 
in his profession. The fourth chapter, dealing with the 
Professional Council, is equally important, for it is the only 
attempt, so far as I know, to make an estimate of the situa- 
tion from the standpoint of the general public interest. I 
shall show that I do not share the anxieties expressed by 
Mrs. Sidney Webb as to disasters which may confront the 
Council after 1920, but her views are all the more valuable 
because they are detached, and are based on so wide an 
acquaintance with the machinery of other professions and 
trades. 

“ The Specialist Teacher ”’ is a useful term for the purpose 
in hand, but it is clear that it covers three types of activity 
which have little in common. The first type, including 
teachers in Domestic, Commercial and Technical Institutions, 
are mainly if not exclusively engaged in “ vocational ” 
education, and Mrs. Webb rightly points out that their 
sphere of activity is certain to be enlarged in days to come. 
In contrast to these, Music, Drawing, Physical Training, 
Handicrafts, are mere “ subjects,” important enough, but 
with no pronounced relation to the industrial life of the com- 
munity : they are advancing thcir claims by intruding more 
and more into the general curriculum of the schools, whereas 
the strength of vocational training is found in establishing 
new schools as rivals to the old-established resorts of liberal 
culture. The third type of specialist includes the teachers 
of the blind, and the deaf and dumb, numerically a very 
small body and essentially identified with the gencral body 
of school teachers, since the qualification for their arduous 
task includes the sphere of general education. 

It is worth noticing that the composition of the Teachers’ 
Council has shut out a large number who logically should be 
grouped with teachers of the blind and deaf—viz., those who 
care for the Children of the State, in Reformatories and 
Industrial Schools, Army and Poor Law Schools. All these, 
along with teachers of defectives, have a common function 
in caring for those who are abnormal, either in physique, in 
mentality or in morals ; they have been overlooked largely 
because they serve under other Departments of State ; just 
as the teachers of agriculture tend to keep apart from other 
technical teachers because their work is supervised by the 
Board of Agriculture instead of the Board of Education. 
If England had possessed a Ministry of Industry and Com- 
merece, it might well have happened that the entire field of 
Technical and Commercial Instruction would have been cut 
adrift from the Board of Education also ; and, consequently, 
cut out, to our great loss, from the Teachers’ Council. ° 


I mention these matters in order to show how extraordi- 
narily complicated the organisation of the teaching body has 
become. It is because the problem is so complex that I do 
not share the dismay with which Mrs. Webb regards the 
policy and prospects of the Council as exhibited during its first 
three years. The survey she has made of development during 
seventy years shows that no consistent, symmetrically-organ- 
ised scheme of professional organisation can ever be achieved. 
All that we can look for, at any given epoch, is a scheme 
which will help things forward; changes in outlook and 
resource follow so rapidly that it is impossible to forecast 
ten years ahead what should be the best machinery to suit 
the needs of the next generation. I agree, for example, that 
the Consultative Committee has probably passed its period 
of usefulness, but at the time, as things were in 1900, it 
marked a real step in advance. On the other hand, I do not 
agree that the exclusion of uncertificated teachers from the 
Register is a mistake ; the exclusion may operate unfairly 
in some cases, but as a practical picee of legislation it is 
justified. Our task in drawing up a Register of Teachers 
was designed for the inclusion of those whom we regarded 
as members of the “ teaching profession.”” Now it is notori- 
ous that many thousands of persons pass certain elementary 
examinations and are then employed for a few years in 
teaching, without any scrious intention of following up the 
work as a lifelong profession. This, while in many respects 
harmful and deplorable, is not only inevitable, but has the 
advantage of passing into the general life of the community 
a large number of people who have some experience and 
understanding of school from the inside. In excluding such 
persons, the Council, I think, took the view that if they 
intended to be permanent members of the profession they 
should give proof of their carnestness by becoming certifi- 
cated teachers or by qualifying in some analogous way. 

It is true, as the Supplement points out, that this policy 
permanently divides the teaching force of the country into 
two camps, a sclect registered foree, and a very large un- 
registered force : both, however, equally accepted in their 
sphere, for public service by public authorities, and for private 
service by parent employers. Very well, I reply, no one can 
help that: we do not propose to make the teaching pro- 
fession a closed ring: we shall never request employers to 
decline the services of unregistered teachers : all we can ask 
them to do is to give every encouragement and facility to 
enable unregistered persons to improve their quality, if they 
desire so to do. And the existence of the Register sets a 
standard, symbolizes a principle of professional efficiency 
which the nation expects any profession worthy of the name 
to establish. 

If, then, we are asked to what extent the operations of the 
present Council are achieving the four objects so clearly 
set out by Mrs. Sidney Webb, I would answer that we are 
achieving each of these, imperfectly and illogically, and yet 
quite effectively. For in the modern democracy progress is 
effected more by influence and prestige than by the rigorous 
compulsion of law. I agree that the first two objects, 
protection against unqualified practitioners and efforts to 
raise the professional standard, could be undertaken, and 
indeed has been vigorously promoted by the operations of 
the bureaucracy at Whitehall: the Teachers’ Registration 
Council supplements and reinforces these efforts without 
proffering itself as an entire substitute. 

The third and fourth objects may be taken together: they 
are concerned with the acceptance of the Council as the 
“‘ voice ’’ of the teaching profession, whether it exercises this 
voice directly in the control (or partial control) of educational 
procedure or indirectly by merely expressing and publishing 
its opinions. If the forebodings expressed by Mrs. Sidney 
Webb are justified the Council will not be entitled to act in 
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such a capacity: firstly, because it will represent only a 
minority of the persons actually engaged in teaching ; 
secondly, because its own constitution is defective. The 
first difficulty I have discussed above. The total number of 
registered teachers will never, in my opinion, tally with the 
number of persons employed in teaching: and if to achieve 
that purpose the Council still further lowered the standard 
for registration, its reputation before the public would be 
diminished. Everything, in fact, depends upon reputation ; 
not upon the achievement of a numerically complcte roll of 
teachers. The one object of the Council, as it appears to 
me, in its early years is so to conduct itself as to inspire 
confidence among the people—i.e., among the pcople who 
“count,” those who care for progress, whether these are 
found at Whitehall, on Local Authorities or within the 
profession itself. Confidence is not a matter of logic, but of 
sentiment : public sentiment in the past has been alicnated 
from the teaching profession by the animosities and discords 
which Mrs. Sidney Webb has so decisively exposed in these 
Supplements. Granted that the roll of registered teachers 
will be selective : no matter, one can imagine the public will 
reply, if the result issues in a Council which does unite these 
discordant elements and promotes compromise, such as will 
enable the country to hear and listen to what the profession 
has to say. 

As regards the composition of the Council in days to come 
and the mode by which its members are to be elected, the 
criticisms made by Mrs. Sidney Webb are quite cffcctive, 
assuming that it were prudent to attempt a reshuffling of 
the cards on the analogy of other professions. It is ccrtainly 
anomalous that one-fourth of the Council should be nominatcd 
by University Senates, bodies which, as a matter of fact, are 
unlikely to take much interest in the register or support it 
by an extensive adhesion. But at the present time these 
corporations stand pretty high in public esteem: if their 
representatives are found as time goes on to be solicitous 
for the general welfare rather than for any specific advantage, 
the anomaly will be overlooked. The election of the other 
thirty-three members is equally beset with danger, and every 
one will agree that the “ Order in Council may have a posi- 
tively injurious effect on professional organisation by sterco- 
typing, just because they happened to exist in 1912, types 
or units of association which had better cease to exist.” 
This risk, like others, has to be faced. The alternative, 
suggested by analogous difficulties which beset the Gencral 
Medical Council, is to regard the list of registercd tcachers 
an “ Electoral Roll.” Now if one could be sure that such a 
change would provide a better Council, certainly it should 
be made: no consideration of vested interests should be 
allowed to postpone such a reform. But at the present time 
it seems clear that the profession is only beginning to realise 
itself as a united body: it is through these very societics, 
working first in antagonism and now in some sort of accord, 
that trust and forbearance is being fostered among the com- 
plicated groups that make up the teaching body in England. 

I should therefore be very cautious in advising the Council 
to embark on problems of constitution which might involve 
the profession in controversies within itself: granting that 
the constitution is imperfect, granting even that it exhibits 
in the germ some defects which may be gravely embarrassing 
ten years hence, I would let sleeping dogs lie for the moment 
and trust to the future. 

The story told in these Supplements is a record of struggles, 
in every branch of the profession, to achieve success by co- 
operation and by self-denial for the common good ; each of 
the societies brought under review has a share in that record 
and each of these isolated efforts finds in the Council an ex- 
pression, in federal form, of its ambitions and ideals. The 
younger generation will throw in their lot with their elders, if 





they share somewhat the sentiments of public spirit to which 
the Council owes its origin: and it is to the leaders in the 
profession, both on the Council and in the various societies 
which it represents, that the country will look for the 
maintenance of this tradition. For the present we may rest 
content: the war has taught the teachers, equally with 
every one of us who bears the name of Englishman, a new 
lesson in comradeship. 

During the next few years the Council will be encouraged 
to consider and declare its opinion on matters of vital 
interest to the schools and to the teachers : if its deliberations 
makc for progress, if its influence, with or without authority, 
is recogniscd increasingly as a source of wisdom and strength, 
we may be thankful that an imperfect instrument has served 
a great purpose. 

J. J. Frnpay. 


Correspondence 
OUR COLONIAL POLICY 


To the Editor of Tue NEw STATESMAN. 


Sir,—I have no quarrel with Sir Harry Johnston’s definition 
of what he calls “ Morelism,’ and I cordially agree with him 
that considerations for the future of Africa (which, like everything 
else, will be in the melting pot at the conclusion of the war) 
ought to take into account en premiére ligne the interests and the 
rights of the native population. Sir Harry Johnston is, indeed, 
performing—if I may venture to say so—a great public service 
in calling attention to this grave question in your columns, 
Looked at as an administrative problem, Africa can be roughly 
divided into two parts: mixed Africa where a white and black 
race can both thrive, and black Africa where the réle of the 
white race, for as long a period as one can foresee, will be confined 
to that of director and supervisor. In black Africa—incom- 
parably the most valuable section in the world’s economy—the 
problem which confronts the civilised Powers is, fundamentally, 
that of determining whether its native labour shall be free or 
exploited ; whether policy shall be directed to the assistance 
and development of native industries, or whether the natural 
resources of the country shall be placed upon the world’s markets 
through the medium of European capitalistic enterprises served, 
on the spot, by hired native labour. A third possible alternative 
is the substitution of “ hired ” by “ forced.” The latter system 
was carried to the full sequence of its premises under Leopoldian 
tule in the Congo: a revival in another form of the slave trade. 
There is no need for me to discuss it at this moment. Of the two 
alternatives precedently indicated, I am a convinced upholder 
of the first. Exceptions will occur when both methods are 
simultaneously applicable. But they are rare, and, fundamen- 
tally, the problem is as stated. The issue is primarily a moral 
one and secondarily an economic one. In my belief this is one 
of those cases where morality and sound economics go hand in 
hand ; what is morally right is economically wise. ‘The key is 
native land tenure. Unless the native system of tenure in the 
African tropics which are peopled (a system which embraces 
what is good in the communistic and individualistic systems) is 
preserved and safeguarded by legislation, the first alternative 
policy will prove unworkable, however good the intentions may 
be. Sir Harry Johnston's support in upholding the first alterna- 
tive policy will be an invaluable aid in securing for the native — 
races of Africa their just rights and in saving Europe from much 
shame and unprofitable effort. The problem is in itself of im- 
mense importance to Africa and to Europe’s relations with 
Africa. It is so infinitely more important than the question of 
what Powers shal! exercise what sovereign rights, chat | sincerely 
wish it could be discussed apart from the matter of future 
European territorial sovereignty in the Dark Continent ; and 
that those of us who think alike in regard to it might be able to 
concentrate our influence upon securing general adhesion to that 
policy from all Sovereign Powers in Africa whoever they may be. 

That is why I so greatly regret that Sir Harry Johnston should, 
as it were, bracket this problem with that of the exercise of 
African territorial sovereignty in the future. His proposal to 
exclude Germany from any share in African territorial sover- 
eignty appears to me bad and impracticabie. From the point 
of view of the interests of the native population it would be 
justifiable if German rule in Africa had shown itself very much 
worse than that of other Powers who have exercised or who 
exercise African territorial rights. But it has not. There has 
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been nothing comparable in German administration with the 
hideous tragedies of the Congo Free State and French Congo— 
the latter in such marked contrast to French administrative rule 
north of the Bights. The guerilla warfare against the Hottentots 
in South-West Africa was characterised by many atrocious 
incidents, but so have other African campaigns waged by other 
Powers, as Sir Harry Johnston would be the first to admit. A 
European administration in Africa is not to be fairly judged 
by what occurs in a state of war; else whose records would be 
clean? German rule in Africa has had certain patent defects. 
But it was steadily improving. The last two German Colonial 
Secretaries were sincere reformers. The last one had personally 
visited the British and German African dependencies (which is 
more than any British colonial secretary has ever done), and had 
openly expressed his admiration for our policy in Nigena. He 
was engaged in orienting German policy in the same direction 
when the war broke out. A powerful school of thought had 
arisen in Germany under the leadership of Westermann and 
Vohsen in favour of the first of the two alternative policies 
discussed above. The administration of native races was quite 
a new problem to Germany. She was learning and profiting by 
her mistakes. One decided point to her credit as against the 
other European Powers, Britain excepted, was her maintenance 
of the open door for international trade, and this has an important 
indirect bearing upon native interests. From the point of. view 
of the natives a policy aimed at excluding Germany from Africa 
would not, therefore, be justified. 

From the wider point of view it would be very short-sighted. 
Assuming, for the sake of argument, that the Aliies are even- 
tually in a position to act as Sir Harry Johnston recommends ; 
they would, if they so acted, be sowing the seeds not of a lasting 
peace but of renewed conflict. It is a moral, physical and 
strategic impossibility to bottle up an elemental force such as 
that which the German people incarnate. It simply cannot be 
done. I suppose no Englishman living has written more, or 
more eulogistically, than I have done of many aspects of France’s 
rule in her vast African Empire (except where her true policy 
became deflected for a time through Leopoldianism). But it is 
only necessary to consider the problem of, for instance, the future 
of French and German territorial sovereignty in Africa in the 
hard, cold light of figures to realise how futile is the idea that 
any permanent peace among the nations can be looked for 
under a settlement which, while changing nothing in the fiscal 
policy of France in Africa, would extend still further French 
sovereign rights and exclude Germany from Africa entirely. 

When the war broke out France’s dependencies in Africa 
covered an area of 4,421,934 square miles, including the African 
Islands but minus Morocco (if you throw Morocco in, the total is 
increased by 219,000 square miles). In other words, France's 
African possessions were nearly a million square miles larger than 
the area of the United States. Throughout this area, except 
where restricted by Treaties, France differentiated heavily 
against foreign merchandise. Before the war France’s foreign 
trade amounted to £583,488,000; her population (1911) was 
39,601,509 ; her surplusage of deaths over births being (1911) 
34,869. Germany’s dependencies in Africa covered 931,460 
square miles; her foreign trade amounted to £982,615,000, 
having increased by 204 per cent. in 22 years (double the ratio 
of increase of even Britain’s foreign trade). Her population was 
(1910) 64,925,993, and her surplusage of births over deaths 
(1910) 740,431. Now these figures do not suggest that a nation 
with a large and expanding population and a phenomenally 
developing foreign trade, a nation more and more dependent, 
therefore, upon imported raw materials for the employment of 
its industrial population, should dispossess another nation with 
a much smaller and a stationary population and far less de- 
pendent upon imported raw material, of the latter’s footing in 
the tropical world acquired by the blood and treasure of its 
sons. But they do suggest the folly of expecting that any rational 
scheme of international reconstruction in Europe can evolve 
from a policy which purposely intends to exclude the more 
numerous, industrially powerful and expanding unit from a 
footing in that same tropical world. If the Allies succeed in 
reducing Germany to an unconditional surrender, it is clear they 
will be in a position to impose such terms as they choose. But 
they cannot destroy the German people or that people’s industrial 
capacities. Hence I fear that the sort of “ punishment ” 
which Sir Harry Johnston would like to see inflicted upon 
Germany would be a punishment inflicted not only upon the 
German people, but upon the British and French people as well. 

_ The essential condition of Germany’s industrial requirements 
is, and has been for the past two decades, free markets overseas. 
If she cannot obtain free markets overseas under foreign flags, 
she must acquire oversea territories for herself Short of de- 





stroying the German nation, which is impossible, and undesirable 
if it were possible, I fail to see how the problem can be disposed 
of. It certainly cannot be by ignoring it. No doubt it would 
in the long run be to the advantage of the German people if they 
could obtain oversea free markets without territorial responsi- 
bility. But, putting that consideration aside, on what logical 
grounds could “ France *’ be made to say to “ Germany”: “ I, 
with my forty millions of people, claim the right to possess 
4} million square miles of territory in Africa where I differentiate + 
against your goods, and I claim the right to increase my posses- 
sions still further; but I deny you, with your 65 millions of 
people and expanding birth rate and foreign trade, the right to 
hold a single inch of African soil’? ? Or on what grounds of reason 
could “ Britain” be made to say to “ Germany’’: “ My flag 
flies over one-fifth of the world’s surface, but although your 
population is greater than mine and increasing more rapidly, as 
is your trade, than mine, I deny to you not only the right to 
possess an inch of African territory, but I also claim the right, 
whenever it may suit me, to encircle the whole of my enormous 
domain with a tariff wall against you”’? That way lies, not 
peace, but endless strife ; not statesmanship, but madness ; not 
relief for the peoples of France, Britain and Germany, but added 
burdens. I fully appreciate that Sir Harry Johnston is himself 
opposed to a tariff wall round the Empire because he perceives— 
or used to perceive—that such a policy would end in complete 
disaster to the British Commonwealth. But surely Sir Harry 
Johnston must see that the forces which will be foremost in 
applauding his proposal to exclude Germany territorially from 
Africa will be the very forces for whom that tariff wall is the 
supreme ideal? I am also fully persuaded that Sir Harry John- 
ston is sincere in his desire not to close the African markets to 
German trade. But does he propose, then, to change the fiscal 
policy of France in her oversea possessions? If so, how? Sir 
Harry Johnston knows better than most men that, speaking 
economics, the raison d’étre of French colonial enterprises is 
mainly the opportunity which they give of conferring wealth 
upon groups of French financiers and entrepreneurs by special 
privileges and monopolies, fiscal and other. Shorn of that oppor- 
tunity, the enthusiasm for colonial adventure would become 
singularly modified in Paris (except in military circles, where 
certain of the French dependencies are regarded as excellent 
training grounds and centres for the recruiting of colonial con- 
tingents), and outside Paris there is, in France, little or no 
enthusiasm for oversea possessions.—Yours, etc., 
E. D. More.. 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Str,—I have just seen Sir H. H. Johnston’s reference to 
myself contained in his article which appeared in your issue of 
September 18th, as follows : 

Critics of my proposals, like Mr. George Lansbury (who seem in their 
review of Germany's plea for peace to have lost all sense of right and 
wrong, all remembrance of the unprovoked woes inflicted by Germany 
on Belgium, France, Britain, Poland and Serbia). 


I have no desire to enter into a controversy on the general 
subject with which he is dealing except to say that I was taken 
to church when young every Ash Wednesday and heard the service 
for the day, which contains some words like these, “* Cursed be 
he who removes his neighbour's land mark.”’ I believe that is a 
very real curse and does come home to individuals and nations. 
Neither do I understand how my. sense of right and wrong is lost 
if I cannot quite see how the wrongs mentioned above will be 
righted if Japan, Britain, France, and the South African Union 
enter into a great conspiracy to steal other people’s property. 

But I write this note mainly to say that I have a very clear 
realisation of the horrors and outrages connected with this war. 
I have seen some of them with my own eyes in France, and here 
at home I meet the men bruised and maimed from the front and 
see the widows and orphans all around me. I know all these 
things are inseparable from war, for I have read Winston 
Chur-hill’s River War with its tale of horrors. I heard the 
late Sir H. C. Bannerman speak of the British Government's 
methods of barbarism in the South African War, and I read the 
terrible story of Sheridan’s march through Georgia in the American 
Civil War and his apology, in which he declared “ war is hell.” 
This of course does not justify the German Government, but 
does prove she is more frankly brutal than others, and that war 
to her is hell in a very real sense. Therefore I want a peace 
which shall be an agreed one, which will have fewer openings 
for further war. May I also say that outrages, barbarities, 
horrors in times of peace cry aloud to me for reparation just as 
much as the horrors of war? The proven stories of slavery and 
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outrage connected with St. Thomé, with Putumayo, with the 
Congo, all for dirty money to satisfy greed and avarice, are 
crimes which to a large extent went unpunished and condoned. 
The daily crimes connected with industrial and social life in 
peace and in war time, the coldblooded murder each year of 
200,000 children, the slaughter of miners and railwaymen—in 
fact, the whole long list of crimes against humanity perpetrated 
every day by the governing and possessing classes—all these 
.cry aloud not for vengeance but for prevention, which we all 
know is possible. Sir H. H. Johnston may imagine I am an 
insular Englishman who knows nothing of Empire. He is mis- 
taken. I am not a traveller like he is, but I have seen America, 
Australia, a small part of Asia, and a good part of Europe. I 
know the peoples, whatever their creed, race, or colour, have no 
quarrel with one another except that which is created and 
fostered by Governments and vested interests,.and knowing this 
and the horrors connected with war, 1 am proud to be a pacifist, 
quite conscious of right and wrong, and equally conscious that I 
am no fit person to judge other people, and least of all to take 
vengeance on others, and am content to leave the evildoers of 
the world, myself included, to the mercy and the judgment of 
my Maker.—Yours, etc., GEORGE LANSBURY. 
Bow, September 27th. 
P.S.—-May I say also that I am really not conscious of the 
occasion when I said or wrote anything which in any kind of way 
justifies Sir H. H. Johnston's statements about myself. 


KEIR HARDIE: AN INDIAN LEGEND 
To the Editor of Tux NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Every politican and journalist in this country is, I sup- 
pose, aware that the Keir Hardie presented in the newspapers is 
a pure legend. Its manufacture began in 1892, when the reporters 
invented a brass band to escort the new Labour member from 
West Ham to Westminster, and a defiant march up the floor of the 
House to harmonise with the cloth cap which Keir Hardie 
(following a more civilised custom than that of the silk-hatted 
M.P.’s) did not wear indoors. The legend was a-building until the 
end, but its makers never quite equalled their triumph of eight 
years ago, when Keir Hardie, on his way round the world, spent 
some time in Bengal. The story, everywhere believed, of what he 
said and did in India is, I think, as complete an example of a 
newspaper myth as anything that could have been cited—before 
the war. Now that he is gone the main facts are worth recalling. 

Keir Hardie landed in Calcutta at the end of September, 1907, 
and immediately went up into Eastern Bengal. He was attracted 
to that region because it had been full of political unrest since Lord 
Curzon’s partition of Bengal two vears before, and was the centre 
of the Swadeshi movement, the agitation for the substitution of 
Indian for European goods in common use. Several districts were 
in ferment, and there had been serious friction between Maho- 
medans and Hindus. Keir Hardie had not been many days in 
the province when Reuter’s achieved a beautifully planted bomb- 
shell in the shape of a cable containing the following passage : 

The Bengal newspapers contain long narratives of the Labour 
leader's journey, and he is interviewed every day. These papers 
ascribe to him statements to the effect that the condition of Eastern 
Bengal is worse than that of Russia, and that the atrocities committed 
by oflicials would, if they were known, evoke more horror in England 
than the Turkish outrages in Armenia. 


A few more telegrams of similar purport at the beginning of 
October intensified the impression, and, despite the accurate cor- 
rective messages sent to London by the correspondents of the 
Central News Agency and the Tribune (at that time near the 
close of its brief career), the desired result was attained. The 
British Press was in an uproar. The Daily Mail called upon Mr. 
Morley, then at the Indian Office and in the Commons, to order 
Keir Hardie’s deportation. He was “* encouraging the Bengalis 
to rebellion and turbulence, imperilling the safety of the British 
population in India, and endangering the stability of British rule.” 
The Times declared that if Keir Hardie were allowed to prolong 
his tour the Bengalis would conclude that the Government was 
afraid of him. All over the country the papers took up the cry. 
Keir Hardie was execrated as an enemy of his race. 

When he returned from his up-country journey to Calcutta he 
was challenged to defend himself. His case was unanswerable. 
The few gatherings Keir Hardie had addressed in Eastern Bengal 
were semi-private, and the things attributed to him were fabrica- 
tions. He had not charged the English officials with atrocities. 


The parallel with Russia had been drawn only with regard to the 
ubiquitous police surveillance and the forcible suppression of 
public meetings ; the reference to Armenia had been evoked by 
the evidence of Hindu women being abducted by Mahomedan 
Accused of inciting to rebellion, Keir Hardie showed 


rowdies. 


that, when speaking of the future of India, he had expressed the 
hope that one day the Indian people might have as much control 
over their own affairs as the people of Canada enjoyed. The 
Daily Mail, a little conscience-stricken perhaps, gave him the 
opportunity of cabling a summary of his movements and ex- 
periences His clear statements and denials could not undo the 
mischief, although they were amply confirmed by the Anglo- 
Indian Press, which had not taken the line of the home papers. The 
Pioneer, for example, said that if Keir Hardie had headed publie 
meetings, the results might have been serious ; but he had not. The 
Calcutta Englishman, perhaps his worst enemy in India, said : 
Mr. Hardie is an honest man, who is convinced, on the whole, that 
British rule is good for India. . . He condemns the extremist party 
and has no sympathy with their excesses. : 


Keir Hardie’s vindication was complete. Anglo-India admitted 
that he had behaved with unexpected discretion ; and when, a few 
months later, he spoke in Parliament during the Indian Budget 
debate, he had the satisfaction of convincing a hostile House and 
closing his speech amid the cheers of all parties. But for the 
multitude no amount of vindication counted for anything. 
The English public had made up its mind that Keir Hardie was 
directly, though perhaps not entirely, responsible for the bomb 
outrages, the killing of officials, and the varied disturbances which 
occurred in the years preceding the royal visit of 1911. I doubt 
whether during those years any speaker ever addressed an 
audience on Indian subjects without being asked to state his view 
of the harm wrought by the Labour leader’s presence and speeches. 
Now and again you would come across a mean-spirited Anglo- 
Indian who hugged to himself a belief that Keir Hardie had 
ruined his chance of being taken for a great man among the Indian 
people by travelling second class, looking after his own baggage, 
and wearing a plaid scarf in the cold weather. The mention of 
these things stirred Keir Hardie to compassion rather than to any 
other feeling ; nor, since he lived in an atmosphere of misunder- 
standing, did he resent having ** India * flung at him in the House 
and on the platform year after year. But he was not the kind of 
man to remain unmoved when, after Sir William Curzon Wyllie 
had been shot at an Indian gathering in London, about 500 de- 
luded men and women sent him letters and post-cards accusing 
him of having instigated the murder.—-Yours, etc., 

S. K. Rarciivre. 

Golders Green, N.W. 

September 29th. 


TEACHERS AND ELECTIONS 
To the Editor of Tux New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Mr. Graham Wallas, whose great zeal for education was 
not in the opinion of some equalled by his appreciation of the 
human factors, made an interesting confession in your last issue, 
of his experiences as a candidate for election to the London School 
Board and the L.C.C. His words were : ** When I was an elected 
member of the London School Board and the I..C.C., there was 
nothing which I disliked so much as the interviews before each 
election with the deputations of local teachers, who used to try 
to make me pledge myself on points of salary ; and the members 
of the deputations used to seem almost equally uncomfortable. 
I was not sure that I was doing right in seeing them at all, and 
they were not sure that they were doing right in pressing and, in 
effect, threatening me.” 

It is salaries, evidently, which Mr. Wallas would place upon the 
teachers’ political index ewpurgatorius. The teachers may ask for 
ferries at Woolwich, trams in Belgravia, parks in Dulwich, and 
bands on the Embankment, but they may not ask for what they 
consider a living wage. They may clamour for L.C.C. inspectors 
who shall see that they get just weight of coal and a full measure 
of milk and bread, but they may not ask for money to buy these 
commodities. They may agitate for the feeding of necessitous 
children, but must be silent as to the needs of their own depen- 
dents. They may demand any number of pledges from L.C.C. 
candidates that the Council shall become a model employer, and 
that trade union wages and conditions of employment shall be 
observed, but they must not—oh ! they must not—ask that these 
good things may apply to themselves. They may, in fact, if I 
remember rightly the drift of Mr. Wallas’s collectivist philosophy, 
ask for any number of material benefits, socialised vid the muni- 
cipal machine, but they may not ask for the abolition of sweating 
in their own profession. The plain English of the matter is this: 
Mr. Wallas’s real objection is to “* awkward questions ” at election 
times, and this is really a matter of the candidate’s courage and 
conscience.—Y ours, etc., 

Wituam J, PINCOMBE 

9 Fleet Street, E.C. 

September 29th. 
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A CORRECTION 
To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Srrn,.—May I be allowed to correct two inaccuracies in your 
Supplement for September 25th? On page 16, membership of 
this Association is stated as being 73 only—an obvious misprint 
for 373, the figure given in a footnote on page 15. : 

Then, in a footnote on page 16, the number of Local Associa- 
tions of Head Mistresses is given as two only—viz., London and 
Yorkshire. During 1913-14 five Local Associations became 
affiliated to the Association of Head Mistresses (Incorporated 
1896)—viz., the Conference of Head Mistresses of Public Secon- 
dary Schools in the Administrative County of London, the Lan- 
cashire, Cheshire and Derbyshire Association of Head Mistresses, 
the Association of Head Mistresses in Kent, Surrey and Sussex, 
the Yorkshire Association of Head Mistresses, and the Midland 
Association of Head Mistresses. 

In addition to these, there are several other local associations.— 
Yours, etc., 

Rutu Youne, 
Secretary, Association of Head Mistresses. 
September 28th. 


OUTRAGES AND FEMINIST CANT 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 

Sin,—Miss Evelyn Sharp tries to * fix * me on the question of 
female suffrage. But I really can’t see that my letter on the above 
subject has any direct connection with the suffrage question. The 
murder or mutilation of non-combatants is only an incident of 
war—in this war unfortunately a common incident, in other 
modern wars a rare incident—but still no more than an incident 
in any case. The fact remains as before that men have to do the 
fighting. Women, as women, are religiously kept away from the 
firing line, as they always have been ; so the so-called * physical 
force argument” retains its full cogency. Women and non- 
fighting men sit at home and make shells, but this is not being * in 
the firing line” any more than I am “ in the firing line ” at the 
present moment writing this letter. The Zeppelin bomb doesn’t 
specially fall on munition workers. The point of my letter was 
that the destruction of non-combatants, infamous as it is in any 
case, had if anything more military excuse in the case of women 
who were (actually or potentially) entering upon the industrial 
functions of men—say, as female clerks, factory operatives, or 
what not—for the express purpose of releasing men for service 
at the front, than it had in the case of many classes of civilian 
males who, for one reason or another, were definitely out of active 
service. Surely this is obvious enough and does not have any 
bearing on genera! arguments for or against female suffrage. 

Why I characterised the emphasis laid by convention on the 
killing of women. in contratlistinction to the killing of men, as 
being peculiarly heinous, by the expression “ feminist cant,” 
was because I have generally noticed that feminists are the first 
to join in any expression of indignation at the violation of the 
conventional privileges of the female sex as such, whatever form 
this violation may take, regardless of the illogicality of their atti- 
tude viewed from the standpoint of their professed principles.— 
Yours, ete., 

EK. Betrort Bax. 


THE SURVIVAL OF THE “ FITTER” 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—Mr. Wells says that his correction of Spencer was the 
substitution of “ fitter for “ fittest,” and that it is impossible 
for him ever to have written of natural selection producing 
either * best ” or “ better.” I quote from him on pp. 59-60 of 
Sociological Papers, 1904 (Macmillan) : 


It | Eugenics] has in it something of that same lack of a fine apprecia- 
tion of facts that enabled Herbert Spencer to coin those two most 
unfortunate terms, Evolution and the Survival of the Fittest. The im- 
plication is that the best reproduces and survives. Now really it is the 
better that survives and not the best. The real fact of the case is that 
in the all-round result the inferior usually perish, and the average of 
the species rises. . . . 


Mr. Wells has thereforeJwritten as I said he did, and has 
fostered the precise delusion, that “fittest ’’ means “ best,” 
which Spencer exposed—Spencer who purposely introduced the 
neutral word “* evolution ” instead of * progress.”’—Yours, etc., 


LENs. 


Miscellany 
THE GAY SCIENCE 


E live, as the late Lord Avebury would undoubtedly 
have remarked, in stirring times. The sinister 
transformation-scene which closed the last 

Liberal Government has been followed by the unparalleled 
harlequinade of the Coalition. Mr. Lloyd George is the rising 
hope of the stern unbending Tories, Mr. Walter Long, as 
Pitt said at the Guildhall, has saved England by his muzzling 
order, and may yet save Europe by the National Register, 
and within the last fortnight history has inscribed the 
name of Reginald McKenna next to that of Michael O’Leary 
among the heroes of our Rough Island Story. These are, 
indeed, in the pantomime formula of Mr. George Graves, 
happy days. 

It was the opinion of a competent Corsican critic that the 
English are a nation of shop-kecpers. That is probably the 
reason why the national stock of ideas is generally a trifle 
shop-soiled, and it was perhaps inevitable from the same 
cause that they should advertise their Army like a patent 
medicine and their War Loan as though it was a particularly 
disreputable speculation in suburban land. A commercial 
people, finding itself involved in war at a moment which 
unfortunately interrupted the autumn publishing season, 
sought compensations for this economic (and perhaps even 
literary) disaster in a striking series of autumn novelties. 
We had a new evening paper, several New Armics, and the 
new patriotism. There was also the new outspokenness. This 
had originated in Parliamentary politics when the future 
Colonial Secretary brought constant charges of personal 
obliquity against his future Prime Minister; but it found 
its real expression during the war. High above the whistle 
of the bullets and the crash of the shells. Mr. Lovat Fraser 
confided to us the true character of Mr. Belloc, and Mr. 
Belloc murmured in the receptive ear of the Morning Post 
the more salicnt features of the Daily Mail. It is for the 
ordinary man, who reads the newspapers and lives in a 
house called quite simply “ Tradesmen’s Entrance,” a 
great, a supremely happy time. 

But perhaps the greatest novelties of all have been 
introduced in the sphere of art. The new perspective 
found in M. Mestrovie a striking exponent. This eminent 
Serb, in adopting the somewhat colloquial interpretation 
of a bust as being something which from all appearances 
has burst, provoked the more conservative clements in 
English criticism to express a fervent hope that Britons 
never will be Slavs. 

But even this stimulating introduction of the fourth 
dimension into plastic art was surpassed in popularity by 
the new mural decoration. My reference is not to those 
fascinating and universal portraits of Mr. (not yet Sir Charles) 
Chaplin which accompany the Englishman in his public 
progress from the cradle to the grave, but to a more domestic 
form of art which is at once adapted to the decoration of the 
workshop, the office, and the home. Maps, which have 
become in the past fourteen months the Anglo-Saxon 
equivalent of pictures, appear on the artistic side to follow 
in a line of natural development from the cartographical 
method of Post-Impressionist portraiture. This is especially 
noticeable in the case of those maps upon which every 
Department of France has a different colour. The universal 
purchase of maps in this country forms one manifestation 
of that increased reverence for the late Marquess of Salisbury, 
of which the appearance of Lord Robert Cecil at the Foreign 
Office formed so striking a demonstration. That statesman, 
when in the year 1885 he found British policy confronted 
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in Central Asia by the Russian Empire, faced the danger in 
two ways: he made, as a tribute to the Disraclian tradition, 
a bad joke about being Mervous, and he advised the people 
of these islands to study large-scale maps. His countrymen 
have waited for thirty years, become involved in war with 
a totally different Power, and taken his advice. 

The study of geography has always occupied a peculiar 
position in this country. It has apparently been regarded 
as amounting almost to impropriety that the English 
schoolboy should acquire any information about the 
habits and habitat of those foreigners by whom the globe 
is to its grave detriment almost entirely populated, and 
his healthy young mind, when it passes beyond the safe 
region of the English counties and their capitals, is burdened 
with nothing beyond the bare fact that Europe is a place 
lying to the east of Suffolk and exporting jute, hemp, and 
flax. This stock of ideas, although it is found at the present 
time to be of inestimable value in the Contraband Depart- 
ment of the Foreign Office, forms a somewhat limited 
equipment for the complete understanding of a European 
war. Warfare on land, as Masséna discovered at Torres 
Vedras and the organised intelligence of modern Germany 
was enabled to appreciate on the river Yser, is an affair 
of obstacles. These obstacles (which in time of peace are 
known as mountains, rivers, and deserts) are scheduled by 
the exact and fascinating science of geography. That is 
why we buy war maps. During the whole autumn of 1914 
it was generally believed that the map of Europe was a 
private invention of Mr. Belloc; but with the publication 
of the Daily Mail Giant Maps it is beginning to be realised 
that Lord Northcliffe has a finger in this pie, and it may be 
that a chorus of infuriated stock-brokers will yet burn 
Mercator’s Projection as another nail in the Carmelite 
coffin. 

The romance of geography could not be expected to 
attract the serious attention of Anglo-Saxons, although 
there is a grip about the footnote in which Baedcker hisses 
in one’s ear on the Riviera that “ vipers abound here.” 
But the obvious utility of geographical knowledge might 
have made a more powerful appeal. In the negotiation of 
one of the treaties which punctuate the wars of the eighteenth 
century Chandernagore was left in the unworthy hands of 
the French because a British diplomatist was under the 
somewhat insular impression that this Indian township 
was in North America. This example and the unparalleled 
success in letters of Mr. Conrad clearly demonstrate the 
value of a sound knowledge of geography. Tennyson could 
impose on the Victorians by a foreed familiarity with the 
fictitious region of Avilion, but it takes real islands in the 
Malay Archipelago to impress the judicious subjects of 
George V. 

An unfortunate result of the Englishman’s proud neglect 
of geography is the undoubted pre-eminence in this sphere 
of the Hun. If the Angels ever found their way to Mons, 
they must certainly have used a German map. Stieler’s 
Hand-Atlas represents, within the limits of reasonable price, 
the supreme production of the human mind in describing 
the earth’s surface. It is for that reason exclusively em- 
ployed in such Government offices as have escaped the 
supervision of Mr. William Le Queux and the Globe news- 
paper. Our opportunities of seeing the maps which Leipzig 
has produced for the present conflict are unfortunately 
restricted by the British censorship, but it may be asserted 
with absolute confidence that they are superior to the 
home-grown article. 

One of the most impressive products of the British map- 
maker is Mr. Belloc’s Map of the War (Land and Waiter, 
2s. 6d. net). The sea in this map is coloured with a more 
beautiful shade of blue than is to be found in any of its less 


costly competitors, but its contribution to geographical 
comprehension of the war is strikingly unimportant. One 
can learn far more from the general railway-map of Europe 
in the Continental Bradshaw than from this map or the 
similar Europe and the Mediterranean (Bartholomew, 1s. net), 
A general map, which serves a more obvious purpose by indi- 
cating marine trade routes (The World, Bartholomew, 1s. net), 
will be found of some assistance in following the cruiser 
warfare of the early months at sea; but any atlas (and 
especially the excellent trade-maps of the Harmsworth Atlas) 
will perform the same function. 

It is occasionally suggested that the map, like the camera, 
eannot lic. But however truce that observation may have 
been in the less resourceful days of our youth, it is useless 
to repeat it in face of the cinematograph and the average 
map of the British front in Flanders. The multiplication 
of inaccuracies is one of the chief functions of the modern 
Press, but it is usually performed through the medium of 
letterpress rather than of maps. It is claimed upon the 
cover of the Daily Telegraph Large-Scale and Complete War 
Map of the British Front (Geographia, 1s. net) that it “ con- 
tains more information than any existing map of the same 
area.’ It would appear to have achieved this admirable 
result, in that region at least with which I am familiar, 
by supplementing information about features which do 
exist with information about features which do not. The 
frowning heights with which its author has decorated the 
neighbourhood of Bergues must have caused by their sudden 
emergence from the soil a degree of local surprise that 
amounted almost to panic, and the Hill of Cassel has lost 
all its old pre-eminence in this corner of French Flanders 
among the new ridges that have arisen at the bidding of 
our enterprising contemporary. The habit of indicating 
the lines of light railway, with which this district is crowded, 
by exactly the same symbol as railway lines of full gauge 
is not to be encouraged, and has the result of representing 
the tramway junction of Ypres as the Basingstoke of West 
Flanders. The Daily Mail Bird’s-Eye Map of the British 
Front (Daily Mail, 6d. net) prefers a different form of error, 
and does by its title a singular injustice to the brute creation. 
The adoption by the serious map-maker of the method of 
panorama amounts to a confession of complete failure. 
It may be a disadvantage inherent in the publication of 
maps in a Voluntarist country that the civilian cannot 
read them, but he cannot surely be so completely devoid 
of all geographical facultics as to require instruction in the 
cartographical Braille method adopted by the Daily Mail 
map-maker. This ingenious person has done his work 
with extreme lucidity, but he falls into the old trap by 
marking tram-lines and lines of international railway in 
exactly the same way. His panorama of Lille affords 
painful evidence of the transformations effected by the 
Huns during their destructive tenancy: its own mother 
(I mean the metropolis of Paris) could not recognise it. It 
is a consolation to reflect that an English publisher has been 
content to reproduce the z;355 map of the French Staff 
(Stanford, 2s. net per sheet), which is clear, accurate, and 
official. 

The minor theatres of war afford a graver problem for the 
map-maker. One map of Italy and the Balkan States 
(Bartholomew, 1s. net) makes an heroic attempt to depict 
the Balkan and Alpine systems by omitting the mountains ; 
it is with this limitation a good map, abounding in names 
and frontiers and capable, if used in conjunction with a 
physical map, of affording an intelligent view of the region. 
But there is nothing, apart from Staff maps, better than the 
old maps of the eastern Alps which were engraved for 
Jomini’s Guerres de la Révolution in the year 1821, and 
Sticler knew more about the Balkans than all our young 
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men. It should never be forgotten that a war map marks 
the place where something happened last month; that is 
why it is no use this month. The geography of the war is 
in a state of progressive revelation, which may be theo- 
logically satisfying but is geographically inadequate. We 
shall know better one day ; meanwhile we may be grateful 
that it is no worse. Puitie GUEDALLA. 


CONSCRIPTION AND CONSCIENCE 


“ = N the meantime I would venture to appeal to the House, 
I and to all sections in the House—whatever views they 
are disposed to take with regard to this matter [i.c., 
conscription|—to abstain from raising it here. We are at a 
very critical moment in the history of the war. We are watching 
with intense sympathy and hope the gallant and combined 
efforts of the Allied forces, and I do not think a greater dis- 
service could be rendered to this country or to the Allied forces 
than at such a moment as this there should be any suggestion 
go forth to the world that there is any difference of opinion 
amongst us.” —Mr. Asquith in the House of Commons, 
September 28th. 

“It is with the greatest sense of responsibility that I take 
upon myself what may be the opprobrium of being unable to 
bind myself to the request made a few minutes ago by the 
Prime Minister. At a time like this people have got to do 
what they think is right, irrespective of pressure brought to 
bear upon them, from whatever source it may come. If I 
were convinced that the raising of the subject once more would 
in the very least degree prejudice the chances of the Allied 
forces in the great engagement in which we are now involved, 
I would not waste one minute of the time of the House in 
raising the subject. . I maintain that the case which we 
put forward is not controversial.”—Captain Guest, same place, 
same date. 

“ Little as I know of Labour.”’—Ditto, ditto, ditto. 





What, Asquith, you presume to use to me 

This trivial ery of “ publie policy ” ? 

Appeals of that sort are no earthly go 

Where I’m concerned ; for I, the prophet, know 
A lordlier guide, and in the heavens see I 

The flaming scroll : “* Vox Guestii, Vox Dei.” 
Yes, when my conscience shows her burning face, 
Asquiths and such must take the lower place ! 
Proudly I answer to her clarion call 

(For conscience will make martyrs of us all), 
And my vast hunger for “‘ opprobrium ” 

Might strike an envious Von Tirpitz dumb ! 


But suppose, gallant Captain, that the State 
Adopts your view (although a trifle late), 
Suppose the sluggish powers-that-be begin 

At last by force to rope the shirkers in ; 
Suppose, I put it, that you get your way 

And we attain that glad millennial day 

When your stout comrade, Colonel Arthur Lee, 
Makes soldiering a sweated industry. 

And suppose, then, some libertarian cur, 

Some wretched working-man in Manchester, 

In spite of all our peril, argues still 

He does not think men should be forced to kill. 
—What about that? ... Iam not certain, Guest, 
But still I’m strongly tempted to suggest, 

O Captain, my Captain, Captain Guest, 

You'll find your conscience tells you it were best, 
Sometimes, that in the public interest 

The conscientious man should be suppressed. 


THE FIRST WORKMAN’S 


UDDENLY the black pall of sky was cleft by the 
S lightning’s golden spear, a heavy roll of thunder, 
and great torrents of rain fell swish! swish! on the 

dirty kerb-stones of the little town of Greyleigh. 

A woman who was hurrying along, muffled in a grey 
shawl, broke into a trot. At the bottom of the next street 
she collided violently with another figure in a red shawl. 
** Hello ! look where you’re runnin’,” snapped Red Shawl. 

“Is that you, Sarah ?”’ gasped Grey Shawl, “ I daren’t 
lift my face up in this peltin’ rain. Come on, let’s get under 
cover as soon as we can.” 

Their clogs pattered sharply on the flags as they ran 
towards the tram terminus. Breathless, they dashed into a 
narrow covered entry that led to the rear of the houses which 
faced the main street. They leaned, panting, against the 
wall of the entry, the only other occupant, a man with his 
hands thrust deep into the pockets of an old overcoat, and his 
breakfast tied in a red napkin held closely under his arm, 
remarking grimly, “ Just in time for bein’ baptized this 
mornin’, lasses. My word, it is a soaker. I only just 
dodged it. Somebody else comin’,” as the clattering of clogs 
was heard again. 

A young man of perhaps thirty, with thin, haggard face, 
staggered into the entry. He wore no overcoat and was 
drenched to the skin. He coughed painfully for a few 
seconds, then spat out a great clot of phlegm. “ You'll be 
rare an’ wet, Jack,” said Grey Shawl, sympathetically, as 
he wiped the moisture from his face with a dirty handker- 
chief. 

“T feel as if I'd been dragged through a hedge,” he replied. 
** But this on my face is sweat as well as rain. Runnin’ an’ 
coughin’ *ll wet my face any time. I wish that car would 
come,” he concluded, “so that I can get to work an’ get 
these wet rags off my back. This sort’ll put me in a wooden 
suit.” 

** It seems to be slackenin’ a bit now,” announced the 
man in the overcoat, cheerfully, peeping out of the entry. 
“* but there’s no car to be seen yet.” 

Another figure dashed down the street and into the entry. 
“ This is a damned picnic,” burst out the newcomer, a man 
of forty. ‘* Gettin’ up at half-past four in the mornin’ to go 
through this to work. Work/ mind you! Why, we must 
be mad. I’m sure there isn’t one of us here would have done 
it to go on the spree for pleasure. Folks can talk as much as 
they like about it bein’ a bad thing goin’ to bed soon in th’ 
mornin’, but it isn’t a patch on gettin’ up soon for bringin’ 
old age on.” 

*“* Give o’er grumblin’,”’ said the man in the overcoat with 
good humoured sarcasm, “‘ some folks are never satisfied. 
Gettin’ up in time to see all sorts of weather an’ then havin’ 
a nice long ride before we start work every day. An’ then 
look what a convenience we have here, a comfortable waitin’ 
room till th’ car comes.” 

** Ay, we’re well attended to. There’s a sweet little drain 
here would get anybody out of th’ worst fit that ever were 
known. An’ a draught at both ends that’s as good as any 
sanatorium for a fresh air cure. Like you say, Bill, only 
patronise these cars an’ we're landed.” 

The church clock began to strike. ‘“*‘ We don’t look like 
bein’ landed so soon this mornin’,” said Red Shawl, irritably. 
“* That’s five o’clock an’ no sign of a car.” 

‘“* What’s your hurry ? ” said Ned, the lastcomer. ‘“ While 
you’re waitin’ here you’re takin’ it easy. Never be in a 
splutter to get to work, for as how soon you get to it you'll 
never be able to finish it all.” F 
“Oh, shut up. I’ve gota train tocatch. I’m not burstin’ 
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to get to work because it is work, you bet. It’s only because 
I want to get to some money. I reckon it’s better to be 
alive an’ workin’ than dead an’ rottin’.”’ 

* Ay,” assented Bill, “‘ workin’s one way of gettin’ money, 
but it’s a cruel way of passin’ time, for all that. But keep 
cool, I think I can hear a ear.” 

By this time the rain had ceased and they all hurried out 
of the entry as the dimly-lit car came rumbling along. 
Other figures came from the shelter of various doorways, 
some of them children shivering with the cold and damp, 
the masculine element with caps on their heads and hands in 
pockets, the females with shawls wrapped closely round their 
heads and shoulders. 

A volley of remarks hurtled round the driver and con- 
ductor, as the latter manipulated the trolley. ‘“ Did you 
think we hadn’t to go to work in the rain?” ‘“ Did you 
think it was Sunday?” ‘ Have you been shelterin’ inside 
with both doors shut ? ” 

“* Get inside,”’ said the driver, angrily, “ an’ think your- 
selves lucky there’s somebody turned out to drive you.” 

“ Oh, it’s you, is it?” said Ned, with contempt. “ I’m 
sorry I spoke, because I know you'll have been doin’ your 
best, but it’s a best that would get all of us sacked before 
breakfast. Two miles an hour on a clear track, that’s your 
record. Good job you work for us, my lad, for a lot of 
kind hearted ratepayers who haven’t the guts to hurry a 
fly off their dinner plates.’ 

“Me work for you? A lot of damned rabble like you ? 
Never!” shouted the driver furiously. ‘I work for the 
Corporation, I do, an’ don’t you forget it.” 

“We ain’t likely to forget it,” said another passenger in 
disgust. ‘‘ But I don’t know what the boss is thinkin’ of to 
let you bring out the first workman’s. It’s a worm race he 
ought to enter you for. Get a move on, we want to land 
sometime to-day.” 

The car gave a lurch forward. ‘ That’s it,’’ nodded the 
conductor, approvingly. ‘“‘ Tell him off a bit, he deserves it, 
he does. Drove here as if he were lookin’ for quids on th’ 
tram-lines. A steady man, he is. Fartown ?” 

“ Ay,” answered the disgusted passenger. 
any chance of us ever landin’.”’ 

Ting-a-ling ! Another batch of passengers crowded into 
the ear, standing all the way up the centre. 

‘ Nice thing having to stand all the way,” they grumbled ; 
*““ we shall be as tired as if we’d walked it.” 

*“ Plenty of seats upstairs,’ shouts the conductor. 

“ Ay, swimmin’ in water they are, too. Don’t know 
what your boss is thinkin’ of to send a car without cover on 
it mornin’ like this. Must think we’re a lot of ducks that 
want to swim to work.” 

“I daresay he thinks if we’re fool enough to catch the 
first car to go to work, we are fool enough to put up with any 
old sort of car,” interrupted Ned. 

Another passenger, a man, boards the car just as the 
conductor has worked his way round to the door again. 
‘* Upstairs,” he says, curtly, after a swift glance of recog- 
nition, 

““ It’s wet up there,” remonstrates the new-comer, trying 
to force his way inside the car. 

“ Upstairs,’ yells the conductor. ‘“ Don’t you know 
what I mean by upstairs ? ” he questions with loud sarcasm, 
as the passenger still hesitates. ‘ Or have you been dragged 
up in a cave?” 

The passenger climbed the stairs, cursing. ‘ Used to 
work for him when I was in the factory,” said the conductor 
when he had disappeared. ‘ Mustard he was. This is the 
first chance I’ve had to get a bit of my own back since I 
left him,” and he smiled happily. 


“Tf there’s 


Ting-a-ling! A batch of passengers leave the car as 
another batch enter, one, a woman of thirty. Grey Shawl, 
noting her pinched face and unshapely figure, rose from her 
seat. “Sit here,” she whispered, “ I’m sure it'll do you 
no good to stand.” 

* Well, it isn’t the standing, I don’t think, but the swaying 
about makes me sick. Anyway, I don’t think I shall be 
comin’ much longer. I saw the boss lookin’ at me yester- 
day. He’ll very likely be askin’ me this week-end when I 
intend givin’ over. Well,”’ with a weary sigh, “ if he does I 
expect I shall have to give him a week’s notice, though I can 
hardly afford it yet. I could do with workin’ another 
month.” 

“A bit risky,” said Grey Shawl, sagely. “ But, how- 
ever,” cheerfully, “if it lives it should be an early riser 
whatever else it falls short of, for it’ll have had plenty of 
practice before it were born even.” 

*“* Ay, more than I’ve liked many a time,”’ replied the other, 
with a wry smile. 

“I wish someone would make this driver believe the 
Germans are after him,” broke in Red Shawl. “ We shall 
never catch that train this mornin’. Nice thing gettin’ up 
at half-past four an’ then bein’ late for work.” 

“* We shall have to run, for sure, if we want to catch it,” 
agreed Grey Shawl. 

“Run!” indignantly. “ After payin’ to go at this 
speed. I think it’s chronic, that’s what I think, an’ I shall 
write to the tramway manager about it.” 

“Tf you do, you'll be gettin’ this 
admonished Grey Shawl. 

“If I don’t he'll be gettin’ me sacked,’ snapped Red 
Shawl. 

“ You haven’t given me a return,”’ came from the other 
end of the car. 

** You never asked for one,” replied the conductor. 

“Well, you might have known I wanted one,” hotly. 
‘** Did you ever know anyone go to work that didn’t want 
to come back again ? ” 

“I’m not a thought reader,”’ answered the conductor as 
“ If I were I shouldn’t be punchin’ tickets for 


driver sacked,” 


he passed on. 
a livin’.”” 

“ Very likely,” nodded Grey Shawl. 

* Fartown,”’ sang out the conductor. 

“Hello, we’ve landed at last,” burst out Red Shawl, 
pushing towards the door. ‘‘ It seems to me as if we’d been 
a week on th’ road. Now for a dart for that train.” 

She and Grey Shawl were out of the car in a flash and sped 
like startled deer towards the railway station. Forgotten 
the shower, their wet clothing, their shivering wait in the 
entry. All this was so much past history. The future 
revolved round the chance of their catching the train that 
would carry them to their destination, to the work that 
brought to them the weekly wages that made life possible. 

The other passengers scattered in various directions. 

“‘ Well,” said the driver, derisively, to Ned and his com- 
panion as they passed him, “ we’re here an’ it isn’t to-morrow 
yet.” 

“No,” replied Ned, gravely, “‘ but we’ve run a terrible 
risk to come that three mile in one day. If we were to 
report you to th’ inspector you’d be had up for furious 
loiterin’. My heart were almost in my mouth when I 
looked out of the window and found we were movin’.” 

“‘T guess some of you'll never be: satisfied till there’s an 
accident,” the driver said angrily, turning his back to them 
and going to the other end of the car. 

“* We shall know it is an accident if it’s through bein’ in a 
hurry,” sang out Ned, as they moved off through the dark- 


ness. AuicE SMITH. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


N the cover of Mr. Frank Harris’s new book (Con- 
temporary Portraits, Methuen, 7s. 6d. net) is a 
publisher’s note which states that Mr. Harris, above 

and beyond all else perhaps, has been “ the friend of genius.” 
In some instances “the acquaintance of genius” would, 
1 think, be more applicable ; for it is clear that with some 
at least of the imposing array of men-of-lctters in his Contents 
List he had only a few casual mectings. On the other hand, 
if one takes his statements at their face-value great men 
have shown a uniform and singular desire to confide their 
most private affairs to him, almost at first sight. The con- 
tioversy aroused when his reminiscences of Carlyle (here 
reprinted) were first published will still be remembered. 
Baring his head to the rain at Hyde Park Corner Carlyle 
confided to the young Harris the whole “ incredible story ” 
of bis life with his wife. ‘“ And the worst of it all is,” he 
cried : 

“there is no other life in which to atone to her—my puir girlie! it’s 
done, and God Himself cannot undo it. My girl, my puir girl! .. . 
Man, man, it’s awful, awful to hurt your dearest blindly, awful!” and 
the tears rained down the haggard old face and the eyes stared out in 
utter misery. 


Matthew Arnold, the first time he had “ a good frank talk ”’ 
with Mr. Harris, took him aside to ask advice as to whether 
he should go to America lecturing. Browning Mr. Harris 
met several times. At first Mr. Harris could not get “ inside 
his armour ” and had to content himself with bowing. But 
the day of thaw came when Browning, unable to stand the 
sight of Lowell being worshipped by ladies at a lunch-party, 
burst out to him in an “ angry ” and “ bitter” tone: “ What 
has he done to be so féted?”’ Mr. Harris did his best to 
make the disconsolate old man cheer up; but, unlike 
Carlyle, Browning resolutely refrained from confiding his 
marital history to his companion. Mr. Harris, however, 
was not the man to be daunted. After all, there were other 
sources of information which might be tapped. But it was 
some time before he ran his gossip to earth : 


Again and again I tried to find out something about the married life 
of the Brownings; it was hardly possible that two sensitive poets 
should have lived together for twenty years in perfect harmony, but till 
lately I never heard an authentic word on the subject. A short time 
ago, however, I met a relative of the Tennysons who told me that she 
had heard from the poet laureate that the Brownings often quarrelled 
like ordinary folk, and the root of their disagreement was usually the 
jealousy he felt when his wife’s poetry was over praised. I think it may 
be taken that, on the whole, they lived happily together, and it is 
certain that he mourned her to the end of his life with a fanatic’s 
admiration. 


Mr. Harris said that he used often to speak of Browning as 
‘“* Greatheart.”’ Indeed he secms to have been addicted to 
somewhat high-flown language in conversation. It is, for 
example, no wonder that a man who could in conversation 
remark, “‘ Heine was the first of the moderns; one of the 
divine ; a master of wit and poetry; a lord of laughter 
and of tears,” should regard the English as a reserved and 
unimaginative race. If his narrative is sometimes a little 
unreal, his judgments are sometimes rather strange. He 
considers the late Richard Middleton, for example, to have 
stood at twenty-five “as an equal among the foremost 
men of his time in knowledge of thought and of life,” and to 
have been “ perhaps the first of living singers in natural 
endowment.” But with all its faults his book is exceedingly 
interesting. Mr. Harris is rather wild as a literary critic 
and rather uneven as a writer; but he has a forcible 
personality ; he can give striking pictures of men’s outsides 





and sometimes good indications of their minds, and he has 
a great supply of significant or amusing anecdotes. 
* * * 


His sketches of John Davidson, Sir Richard Burton, 
Wilde (whom he knew very well), and Anatole France 
are amongst the best things in the book. His first impres- 
sions of Wilde were not pleasing : 

He looked like a Roman Emperor of the decadence ; he was over 
six feet in height, and both broad and thick-set. He shook hands in a 
limp way I disliked; his hands were flabby, greasy, his skin looked 
bilious and dirty. He had a trick which I noticed even then, which 
grew on him later, of pulling his jowl with his right hand as he spoke, 
and his jowl was already fat and pouchy. He wore a great green scarab 
ring on one finger. He was overdressed rather than well dressed ; his 
clothes fitted him too tightly ; he was too stout. His appearance filled 
me with distaste. I lay stress on this physical repulsion because I think 
most people felt it, and because it is a tribute to the fascination of the 
man that he should have overcome the first impression so completely 
and so quickly. 


Wilde comes in frequently. There are, naturally, good 
stories of him in the chapter on Whistler; and we find 
Meredith, to Mr. Harris’s sorrow, refusing to sign a petition 
for a remission of Wilde’s sentence on the ground that 
all greatness was based on morality and that immorality, and @ fortiori 
abnormal immorality, was a proof of degeneracy. 
Another part of the story is told in an account of Wilde 
in his last days, unable to write : 

I cannot bear my thoughts . . . regret and remorse, like twin dogs, 


wait to seize me at any ile moment. I must go out and watch life, 
amuse, interest myself, or I should go mad. 


But perhaps we have heard enough of this. 
a 2 * 


Specimens of Mr. Harris’s collection of table-talk ar 
difficult to select. Carlyle, he says, called Heine “a dirty 
Jew pig,” and said of Christ : 

Man, He had no human. . . . Jesus had no Falstaff in Him; | wad 
na gie up the ragged company for all the disciples. 

In strange contrast there is a story of Maupassant, 
pointing at the great figure of Christ outside a cemetery, 
and saying : 

Surely the finest intelligence and the most perfect nature ever seen 
on earth when one thinks of all He did! And He was only thirty- 
three when they crucified Him ! , 
Mr. Harris describes Renan as “ cawing like a hungry 
baby-rook for a morsel of praise.” And of Anatole France 
he gives a long conversational discourse delivered amid 
the antique furniture and the busts of Rousseau in the 
Villa Said. A part of it is “topical”; though, judging 
from Mr. Harris’s recent utterances, one must assume 
that he did not altogether agree with his host. “ We 
French,” said M. France (who had just been abusing the 
Three Years’ Service Law), 

“have an ideal of wise and moderate living in us; we have already 
the best ordered house in Kurope, haven't we ? ” 

* Certainly,” I replied, ** by far the healthiest and happiest of modern 
states.” 

“ That's what exasperates us,”’ he went on, “ about this German 
menace. We want to put our house in order, to attend to this weak- 
ness, and bring about that reform, and we can’t because of the bar- 
barous menace on our frontier.” 

But perhaps Mr. Harris is not so much an admirer of 
Germany as a detester of England. For England and its 
inhabitants, and especially for their inability to recognise 
living genius, whilst piling monuments on the graves of the 
dead, he expresses frequent and unqualified contempt. 
Personally 1 can never take these diatribes quite seriously. 
All countries are mainly inhabited by Philistines. 

SOLOMON Eacuir. 
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NEW NOVELS 
Victory. By Josern Conrap. Methuen. 6s. 
Change. By M. P. Witicocks. Hutchinson. 6s. 


Fate the Marplot. By F. TaickNnesse-WoopINcTOoN. 
& Unwin. 6s. 

I have been trying to decide what one would think of 
Victory if it came to one without the glamour of Mr. Conrad’s 
reputation. I suppose that is at once the fairest and the 
most difficult form of judgment. No competent critic would 
deny that Mr. Conrad’s work has almost always some of the 
quality of greatness, and, at its most unforgettable, is solidly 
and unquestionably great: has at once a magnitude and 
an intensity—an exactitude and urgency of fecling informing 
every detail through which the artistic vision, the intellectual 
conception, find expression. His works are not, of course, 
of the greatest, or anything like it: but they have a unique- 
ness, a place in the world of art: they are themselves: one 
comes back to the epithet “ solid.”” Yet I do not think that, 
on its own merits, Victory would be credited so much with 
greatness as with fineness. There is even a rather fatigued 
air of delicacy, an evasion, a reticence, in the manner, despite 
the stark horror of the matter. I am aware that the most 
enthusiastic of Mr. Conrad’s admirers will probably tell me 
that the excellence lies precisely in this union of horror with 
delicacy—that Mr. Conrad’s special merit is to deal with 
battle, murder and sudden death, volcanoes and secret isles 
and tropical tempests, as exquisitely as if they were the 
cultured palpitations of the drawing-room. I can only say 
that, here at any rate, he does not quite bring it off. 

Axel Heyst, a detached and wandering Swede, whose 
father’s philosophy has taught him to wander, to refrain, to 
form no ties, never to commit himself to the hurting joys 
or responsibilities of social life, is at once the central and 
the most successful character of the book. His sensibilities, 
his strength, his tenderness, his ironies, are all strange 
enough, but right: and the way in which they entangle him 
in the ties he seeks to avoid makes a study in the very 
ingenuities of psychology. The girl whom he chivalrously 
rescues from the persecution of an unpleasant Teutonic 
hotel-keeper and takes to live with himself on what, for most 
practical purposes, is an uninhabited island, fails, on the 
other hand, to give the smallest impression of reality. Not 
that Mr. Conrad’s psychology is at fault: it is only the 
wrong kind of psychology. It provides the reactions, the 
subtleties, that one might expect from the generalisation of 
laboratory research : each reaction is true enough in isolation 
from the flesh-and-blood humanity of a particular human 
being. The rest of the important characters are for the 
most part fantastic. The springs of their activity are 
amazingly minute, but a little incoherent. They have all 
the vividness of falsehood. Indeed (apart from Heyst) Mr. 
Conrad is here no more a character-delineator (in the sense 
in which Thackeray is, say, or Meredith) than Turner was 
a portrait-painter. As in Turner, the human figures are 
pathetic and fugitive against lurid and fuliginous spaces. 
The profoundest things in Victory are gencralisations and 
descriptions : 

Like most dreamers, to whom it is given sometimes to hear the 
music of the spheres, Heyst, the wanderer of the Archipelago, had a 
taste for silence which he had been able to gratify for years. The islands 
are very quiet. One sees them lying about, clothed in their dark 
garments of leaves, in a great hush of silver and azure, where the sea 
without murmurs meets the sky in a ring of magic stillness. A sort of 
smiling somnolence broods over them ; the very voices of their people 
are soft and subdued, as if afraid to break some protecting spell. 


Allen 


The picture is complete. What profundity, too, in such 
touches as this, concerning the elder Heyst’s last book : 


In this work, at the end of his life, he claimed for mankind that right 






to absolute moral and intellectual liberty of which he no longer believed 
them worthy. 


Schomberg, the hotel-keeper, always libellous and Ppoison- 
ous, is maddened against Heyst by a sexual jealousy of 
which the symptoms are pitilessly recorded. He sends, to 
violate Heyst’s refuge, a pair of highly unconvincing adven- 
turers—a pseudonymous Mr. Jones, whose diabolical traits 
are accompanied by a morbid fear of women, and his hench- 
man, a sailor, whose fidelity is at last shaken by a violent 
sudden passion for the girl living with Heyst. This hench- 
man’s language is somewhat high-flown on occasion: he 
talks about being “ as tired as if I had been pouring my 
life-blood here on these planks for you to dabble your white 
feet in.” 

The story, beginning quietly, colloquially, grows 
intenser: with admirable if rather obvious art it works up 
to a climax as bloody as that of Hamlet. But Hamlet, if 
melodrama, is melodrama turned tragedy : Victory is neither 
tragic nor melodramatic. None of the characters hold one 
with any desire for them to go on living: the most touching 
thing of all is the apathy that descends on Heyst when he 
realises his helplessness on the island under the designs of 
the adventurers—and from that apathy death is no change 
for the worse. A far stronger “ thrill” would, given the 
same properties, have been attained by many a writer of less 
genius than Mr. Conrad : but thrills are not what he is after. 
The many vivid and beautiful pictures—pictures that have 
emotion as well as colour—are not purple patches: they are 
an integral part, indeed an efficient symbol, of the philosophy 
informing the whole. That philosophy has the strength of 
terrors but the quietness of depth. 

The first few chapters of Change give the impression that 
Miss Willcocks is subconsciously trying to write like Meredith. 
That way badness lies, and it is a pity, for Miss Willcocks, 
as there is no need to say, has much too much thoughtfulness 
and subtlety of her own for it to be in the least necessary 
or advisable for her to imitate the mannerisms of anybody 
else. Perhaps there is no imitation, even subconscious. 
Perhaps her mind moves in this way. Certainly it moves 
with surprising agility and over a wide field. To vary the 
metaphor, Miss Willcocks looks at life with a courageous and 
searching eye, quite undazzled and undiverted by con- 
ventions. Change is worth reading, without being easy to 
read. Its plot is too full for its art. It begins with an odd 
elopement from an odd house: the girl thus freed finds her- 
self in a new bondage—to her husband’s home and family, 
and his parents’ ideas of what is duc to the traditions of 
home and family. Her character, her husband’s character, 
her husband’s parents’ characters, are all realised to the last 
detail: there is no lack of vision, of presentment, of insis- 
tence: this part of the novel is a novel in itself. But it is 
the merest preamble. The offspring of the romantic union 
is in a sense the hero: his education follows, again in detail : 
then, his reaction from the codes alike of family and of wealth, 
the moral of this part is like that of Mr. Shaw’s Widowers’ 
Houses: it is a lesson in tainted gold. The young man’s 
idealism is matched by the idealism of a delightful girl. 
But the ideal union of the idealists is thwarted by the intrusion 
of a rather empty beauty: a romantic Don Quixote of a 
professor has an original and moving love-story with the girl 
who has ideals. This bare sketch gives no impression at all 
of the fullness of Miss Willcocks’s sympathies and specula- 
tions. If her method of writing is one stumbling-block, and 
the richness of her material another, they are perhaps 
better things than the very virtues of less able writers. 

Fate the Marplot has a good central idea and a host of 
melodramatic trimmings. A_ self-willed, immature and 
romantic girl marries a beautiful cripple who is supposed to 
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have less than two years to live : her motive is pity, and there 
is no question of anything but the formality of marriage. 
The husband turns out to be exceedingly rich, and his char- 
acter proceeds to deteriorate : meanwhile his wife and the 
woman who lives with him fall in love with each other. 
Also, the husband lives for more than his two years: his 
bodily strength improves as his mind and morals decay. 
Here is all the material for strong psychological and emotional 
stuff, but it is overlaid with incredible relatives who scheme 
and plot and attempt murder—with crude insanities and 
incoherent romanticisms. Still, there are exciting passages, 
the style is competent, and if the book is not particularly 
good, it is not bad. GERALD GOULD. 


POLICE ORGANISATION 


European Police Systems. By Raymonp B. Fospicx. George 
Allen & Unwin. 6s. 6d. net. 

It is surprising that no one should have thought of writing 
this book before. When we consider the part played by the 
policeman in modern society, especially on the Continent, 
where he is the all-pervasive finger of Government fumbling 
in every corner of the citizen’s life, it is hardly credible that, 
until Mr. Fosdick sat down to the task, there should have 
been no general treatise in existence describing the organisa- 
tion of police forces and comparing. their natures and 
methods. Happily this intensely interesting subject has 
found, though late, a competent exponent. Mr. Fosdick is 
an American, an cx-official of the city of New York, and as 
such qualified to take an impartial view of European pro- 
blems. And he is not only impartial, he has a remarkable 
gift of marshalling detail without losing sight of broad out- 
lines. His generalisations are as acute and sensible as his 
research is thorough. The result is a most valuable piece of 
work (it is furnished with an excellent bibliography and 
index) which contains a great deal that will interest the 
general intelligent reader and which no student of the 
problems of government can afford to neglect. 

At the end of his careful survey of the police organisations 
of Great Britain and the principal European countries, Mr. 
Fosdick decides that everywhere, with negligible exceptions, 
the machine is efficient and respected. This he finds to be 
due, ultimately, to three causes : firstly, the fact that Euro- 
pean police are not called upon to enforce conformity to moral 
standards which the public do not generally approve ; 
secondly, to the centring of control and responsibility in a 
single thoroughly trained official independent of external 
interference ; and, finally, to the careful training and selection 
—more perfect, by the way, in Vienna than anywhere else— 
of the rank and file. This is a side of the subject which, of 
course, will come home with peculiar force to the author’s 
compatriots. More interesting, perhaps, to the European 
reader is the contrast, which is here for the first time brought 
out in adequate detail, between the British and the Con- 
tinental systems. Both England and the Continent have this 
in common, that, except in English and Scottish provincial 
cities and in certain smaller Continental cities, the main- 
tenance of public security is a function not of municipal, but 
of the central government. Manchester and Glasgow, like 
Nuremburg and Chemnitz, control their own police ; but, 
except for Leipzig and Stuttgart (where there have been 
scandals), the important cities of Germany are in the same 
position as Greater London: they have no local control. 
But here the resemblance ends. There is this fundamental 
difference between the English and the various Continental 
organisations, that the English type is characterised by 
simplicity, comprising merely a uniformed force and a 
detective division, while the Continental type is complex, 








adapted to the immense variety of functions which the police 
are called upon to perform. This difference is, of course, an 
immediate consequence of two opposed political ideals ; the 
reason why the English policeman is a simple civil employee, 
whose business is solely to see that the lieges go about their 
lawful occasions without let or hindrance, is not far to seck 
in our traditional conceptions of government. The Schutz- 
mann or gendarme, on the other hand, is more than half a 
soldier, the right arm of the ruling classes and the hierarchical 
superior of the man in the street. Hence his many-sided 
activities ; the police president of Berlin legislates on the 
length of ladies’ hatpins, and, if you are buying a herring, 
forbids you to probe the softness of its roe with your finger. 
In practice, the police state sets its officers above the law, 
with the incidental consequence that the scene which Mr. 
Fosdick witnessed in London of a crowd of workmen mobbing 
a chauffeur who had nearly run over a constable on point 
duty would be inconceivable in any Continental town. But 
both types have their characteristic merits and defects, and it 
is impossible to say that one is better than the other abso- 
lutely. 

Each is adapted to a certain set of social conditions, and, 
given the conditions, both systems seem to attain their 
end—the prevention of crime by maintaining order and 
detecting criminals—with about equal effectiveness. The 
difference of method, which anyone can appreciate now that 
Mr. Fosdick has put the facts together, is highly instructive. 
We make things difficult for our police, and require them to 
overcome the difficulties by a mixture of alertness and dis- 
cretion. We limit their power strictly and we equip them 
badly. Characteristically, we were the first in the field with 
the one brilliant invention which revolutioniscd the detec- 
tion of crime—namely, the classification of finger-prints ; Sir 
Edward Henry’s dactylography has now almost entirely 
superseded M. Bertillon’s anthropometry ; but meanwhile 
we have been far outstripped in the development of scientific 
methods. While Berlin, Vienna, and Rome have worked out 
the last refinements in the way of card-catalogues and cross- 
references, enabling the stupidest detective to perform cach 
step in his operations with mechanical precision, Scotland 
Yard still proceeds largely by rule of thumb. We rely on 
the intelligence and resource of individuals ; the police state 
relies on rigid discipline, on arbitrary powers, and on an 
equipment so perfect that individual initiative becomes un- 
necessary and even undesirable. The polite and harmless 
constable is among our national glories, and few Englishmen 
would be in favour of allowing the police to lock up innocent 
citizens wholesale on the chance of extracting some fragment 
of useful evidence ; nor would anything like the German 
system of compulsory notification upon moving from one 
place to another be practicable with us. Still, it would seem 
that there are lessons which we might learn from our ncigh- 
bours without curtailing our traditional liberties ; we might, 
for instance, wake up to the fact that the scientific training of 
criminologists is now a well-established feature of several 
foreign universitics. That we are hopelessly out of date in 
many ways is, at any rate, Mr. Fosdick’s opinion, though his 
analysis of our methods is appreciative and on the whole even 
flattering. 

Another plea which he urges with much force is for a 
closer international organisation of police work. Crime is as 
international to-day as commerce, and the complete mutual 
independence of the detective apparatus of, say, Paris and 
London, fostered as it is by obsolete diplomatic formalities, 
is an absurd anachronism. We can only hope that in this 
field, as in so many others, the rudiments of co-operation, 
which were beginning to take promising shape before the 
war, will not be permanently blighted. 
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MAN AND THE MOUNTAINS 
Geographical Aspects of Balkan Problems, in relation to 
the Great European War. By Marron I. Newsrcry, 
D.Se. (Lond.). Constable. 7s. 6d. net. 
Arms and the Map. By Ian C. Hannan. Fisher Unwin, 
3s. 6d. net. 

Man with all his cunning and science has never been able 
to make much impression upon the “old Earth”; the most 
he can do is to scratch her in order to make the corn grow, 
or with infinite labour turn a river out of its course. The 
earth has always been able to make or to mar man, and his 
history is written less by kings, counsellors, or even peoples, 
than by mountains and rivers, by plains and forests, and by 
that greatest moulder of nations, the sea. These two books 
should each show us how geography has made history, for 
Mr. Hannah’s is a “ study in Nationalities and Frontiers,” 
and Miss Newbigin’s is a summary of “ those geographical 
facts which ” have “* made the Balkan Peninsula the potential 
storm-centre of Europe.” 

Miss Newbigin deals with a small piece of the earth on a 
large scale, Mr. Hannah with a large piece of the earth on a 
small scale. The latter in truth has tried to get too much 
into a small space. To treat both historically and geo- 
graphically all those cases in which in Europe frontiers do 
not march with natiomalitics is a tremendous task, and, as 
Mr. Hannah has been content to write less than 250 pages, 
he hardly has time to get to the fringe of one fronticr question 
before he is compelled by space to get off to another. Thus, 
if we turn to his treatment of the portion of Europe which 
is also the subject of Miss Newbigin’s book, we find a very 
sketchy account of Balkan problems in twenty-three pages, 
and not a few ex-cathedra statements which certainly require 
either explanation or qualification. To say of that part of 
the Dobrudja which Roumania extorted from Bulgaria at 
the end of the Balkan wars merely that Bulgaria ceded it to 
her “as a reward for neutrality ” hardly conveys the real 
nature of the transaction. It is even more misleading to 
write of “‘ the fact that Italy has some racial claim to the 
district of Valona,” for it is strategical considerations pure 
and simple which have turned Italy’s eyes towards that 
Albanian bay. Lastly, as Miss Newbigin shows, it is by no 
means clear that Durazzo is “* Serbia’s obvious seaport.” 

Miss Newbigin has written a very different kind of book. 
It treats the geography of the Balkan peninsula and its 
influence upon the history of the Balkan peoples in great 
detail. Much knowledge and that extreme conscientious- 
ness which is characteristic of the feminine scholar make it 
a valuable and interesting, though rather difficult, work. 
It is chiefly valuable for the clear way in which she shows how 
the general history of the Balkan peoples has been influenced 
by Balkan geology and geography, by the remote upheavals 
of its barren hills, by the prehistoric sinking of the floor of 
the sea, and by the mountain ranges, the valleys, and the 
rivers of to-day that are the results of these convulsions of 
Nature. Nature scems deliberately to have designed the 
peninsula in such a way as to make peace and a settled life 
within it impossible, and one can see how the Bulgarian, 
quoted by Mr. Hannah, arrived at the conclusion that 
“God cannot really be sinless, inasmuch as He created the 
world.”” The mountains, plains, and rivers are arranged 
in such a way that there is “ no natural centre about which 
a great State might crystallize”; but, as if this were not 
enough to ensure human discord within, Nature has left 
the peninsula open at both ends to serve as a narrow alley 
between the East and the West. All through history the 
Balkans have been marched over and fought over not only 
by the inhabitants, but by alien armies from the plains of 
Central Europe, from the steppes of Russia, or from Asia. 
These two causes have contributed to make the land always 
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an easy prey to the alien conqueror whether he come in the 
guise of a soldier or a statesman. On the other hand, as 
the gateway between East and West, among the aliens 
themselves it has always been a bitterly disputed prize. 
Looked at in this way, in the light of geography, many of 
the aspects of the present struggle receive a new illumination. 
Even before the peninsula had thrown off completely the 
long Eastern domination of the Turks, the struggle to 
inherit that dominion began between Austria and Russia, 
each with its Drang nach Osten. And even in such appa- 
rently ephemeral events as the sordid machinations of one 
side or the other to set Bulgaria upon Serbia or Serbia upon 
Albania, one sees the eternal force of mountain and valley 
and stream upon weak humanity which by giving it “no 
natural centre ” for union and strength, has divided it against 
itself, and so left it an easy prey to alien machination and 


domination. 


A NEW IRISH LIBRARY 

Every Irishman’s Library. Edited by A. P. Graves, 
Dovetas Hype and W. Macennis. First six 
volumes : 

The Book of Irish Poetry, with an Introduction by A. P. 
Graves; Prose Writings and Poetry of Thomas Davis, 
with an Introduction by T. W. Roiieston; Wild 
Sports of the West, with an Introduction by Lorp 
DunravEN ; Saints and Sinners, with an Introduction 
by Dovucias Hype; Irish Poetry, with an Introduc- 
tion by T. M. Kerrte; Irish Humour, with an Introduc- 
tion by C. L. Graves. Fisher Unwin. 2s. 6d. net each. 

The editors of this new Irish Library have cast their net 

wide, and shown a catholic taste. They will ignore none 
of the literary activities of their countrymen, whether 
these be towards politics, belles lettres, philosophy, economics 
or wit and humour. But their scheme, though a _ well- 
considered one, has developed rather late in the day. 
Numbers of anthologies of Irish verse have been published 
in recent years, and within the last eighteen months there 
have appear d two books of selections from the work of 
Thomas Davis. Yet no “ Irishman’s Library ” would be 
complete without a book on Davis and an anthology of 
Irish poetry, and there was no choice before the editors 
but to risk the appearance of vain repetition. Mr. A. P. 
Graves’ Book of Irish Poetry has, however, a character of 
its own. That indefatigable literary patriot, whose idcas 
rather than those of Dr. Hyde or Professor Magennis dominate 
in the construction of the new Library, is a link between the 
Ireland of Lever and Sir Samuel Ferguson and the Ireland 
of Mr. Yeats and Synge; he shares none of the prejudices 
of cither period and gives in his anthology an equally 
generous representation to each. His book does not pretend 
to exclude all but first-class work, as at once appears, for 
practically every living Irishman or woman who has versified 
is represented in it. The headings are “ Nature Poetry,” 
“Wonder Poetry,” “Love Poetry,” “* War Poetry,” 
“ National Poctry,” “‘ Countryside Poctry,” “ Philosophical 
Poetry ” and “ Religious Poetry,” and a valuable feature of 
the book is the place obtained by English translations not 
only of old but. of modern Gaelic poems. We would quarrel 
with Mr. Graves over his selections from Mr. Yeats, “ 4,” 
and other living writers; but the matter scarcely bears 
upon the general purpose of the volume, which is to illus- 
trate the special characteristics of Irish poetry down the 
ages, 

Irish Oratory was a happy thought of the Editors, and 
Mr. (now Licut.) Kettle, introducing this subject, writes 
the cleverest and brightest of the essays yet attached to the 
series. ‘ It may well be doubted whether those who regard 
rhetoric as the enemy of enemics in Ireland are in all respects 


Sweets of Literature 













** Novels are sweets. All persons with healthy literary appetites 
read them.”—THacxeray. 


A selection of Novels taken from the 
Autumn List of the House of Cassell 


THE GOLDEN 
SCARECROW 


HUGH WALPOLE 


“The best thing Mr. Walpole has done since Mr. Perrin and 
Mr. Trail.""—Daily News, 


THE HOPE OF 
THE HOUSE 


AGNES and EGERTON CASTLE 









* The most genuine book they have written. . . All the persons of 
the wrama are firmly drawn. . . Vivianne remains a figure we 
cannot forget.""-—-The Times. 





THE MOUNTAINS 
OF THE MOON 


J. D. BERESFORD 


Better and more emotionally true than anything of the kind 
Mr. Beresford has done before."”"—Daily News. 


DARK ROSALEEN 


M. E. FRANCIS 











Three generations come into her survey, which is characterised by 
the vivid exactness and sad earnestness which makes her stories 
almost classical in form.""—Morning Post. 


QUICKSANDS 


B. M. CROKER 


A {gripping novel of Anglo-Indian station life in 
which love plays the leading part. 


THE ROSE 
OF YOUTH 


ELINOR MORDAUNT 


Miss Mordaunt’s first venture into the world of pure 
romence ... A book which is wholly concerned 
with youth and is truly alive with the spirit of youth. 


JOAN’S HANDFUL 


y 
AMY LE FEUVRE 


A charming novel which tells the life-story of an 
ordinary girl in a country village. Sweet all through. 
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OPEN 


COURT 


Educational Books 


HE OPEN COURT COMPANY, 

of 149 Strand, London, W.C., pub- 

lish a large number of educational 

books on mathematics, the natural 
sciences, and philosophy. Among mathemati- 
cal and scientific books there are De Morgan’s 
“« Study and Difficulties of Mathematics ” (5s. 
net), De Morgan’s “ Elementary Illustrations 
of the Differential and Integral Calculus ” (4s. 
net), Lagrange’s “ Lectures on Elementary 
Mathematics ” (4s. net), Sundara Row’s “Geo- 
metric Exercises in Paper Folding ” (4s. net), 
Halsted’s “ Foundation and Technic of Arith- 
metic ” (4s. net), Schubert’s “‘ Mathematical 
Essays and Recreations” (3s. net), White’s 
“Scrapbook of Elementary Mathematics ” 
(4s. net). All teachers know the enormous 
value of history and criticism in study and for 
the benefit of teachers. Very many “ Open 
Court ” books make a special point of this: 
witness Bonola’s “‘ Non-Euclidean Geometry” 
(8s. net), Fink’s “ Brief History of Mathema- 
tics ” (6s. net), Smith and Mikami’s “ History 
of Japanese Mathematics ” (12s. net), Mach’s 
famous “ Science of Mechanics ” (8s. net), to 
which a supplementary volume has just been 
published (2s. 6d. net), Mach’s ‘“ Conserva- 
tion of Energy ” (5s. net), and De Morgan’s 
“Essays on Newton” (5s. net). Books like 
Mach’s “ Popular Science Lectures ” (6s. net), 
and Enriques’s “ Problems of Science ” (10s. 
net), ought to be in every teacher's library. In 
philosophy the Open Court Co. have a large 
selection of cheap and beautiful editions of 
philosophical classics, and one of the books of 
special importance is Lévy-Bruhl’s “ History 
of Modern Philosophy in France ” (12s. net). 
Everyone who has to do with teaching or any 
kind of thought should read Bertrand Russell’s 
lectures on “ Our Knowledge of the External 
World as a Field for Scientific Method in 
Philosophy ” (7s. 6d. net), and the volumes in 
the new series, “‘ The Open Court Classics of 
Science and Philosophy.” The splendidly illus- 
trated catalogue, sent post free on application, 
contains particulars of these and other works, 
and sets of portraits of philosophers and mathe- 
matictans which are specially fitted for framing 
in class-rooms. 


THE OPEN COURT CO., 
149 STRAND, 
LONDON, 

W.C. 














as wise as they believe themselves to be. There is this to 
be said for grandiloquence: it is a sin of excess.” He 
reminds us that Grattan, Flood, Hussey Burgh, Sheil, and 
O’Connell bored and even revolted many of their contem- 
poraries. So the “ outer histrionic shell ” does not matter 
much ; the value of the orator in the judgment of posterity 
must “depend on his share in impelling the civilisation in 
which he lived towards its assigned goal of freedom and 
justice.” We suppose that the passage contains the answer 
to those critics who will enquire why no specimen of the 
oratory of Irish Unionists—who have their share of eloquence 
—is given in this volume. Here is a selection from Parnell : 

You will get a Parliament of some kind or another, but the sort of 
Parliament that you get depends entirely on yourselves. 


Mr. Charles Graves contributes an interesting Introduc- 
tion to the Book on Irish Humour, in which he remarks that 
an age which has witnessed the growth of Irish Agricultural 
Co-operation is intolerant of novelists who represent their 
countrymen as diverting idiots. Lever, Lover, Le Fanu, all 
competed for the favour of the English-speaking public, and 
looked on Irish life through the genial eyes of the landlord 
class. So in the present day do CE. Somerville and Martin 
Ross, authors of The Experiences of an Irish R.M. These 
talented collaborators sometimes strike as sombre a note 
as will be found in any drama of the Abbey Theatre ; but 
their public is an English one, and we do not associate them 
with any movement of Irish ideas. Canon Hannay (“ G. A. 
Birmingham ’’) is, on the other hand, a novelist of the 
so-called Revival, and even in his purely humorous work 
we may feel the presence of a scrious and not unsympathetic 
observer of spiritual conflicts in Irish politics and society : 
besides, he can ridicule the Englishman in a way that would 
have seemed blasphemous to the old Anglo-Irish type of 
jester. In a word, Irish wit has ceased to be servile. It is 
a pity, by the way, that Mr. Graves gives us no scene from 
John Bull’s Other Island, and that he does not draw at all 
upon the comedies of Lady Gregory. 

Dr. Hyde’s Legends of Saints and Sinners, a book of Irish 
Christian folklore, are full of Gaelic treasures, and another 
happy thought of the editors was Maxwell, whose Wild 
Sports of the West was first published in 1832. Maxwell 
had an unusual career as soldier, sportsman and clergyman 
(his parish abounded in game, but was destitute of congrega- 
tion), and his book on wild sports was much admired by 
“‘ Christopher North.” He is reintroduced to the public by 
Lord Dunraven. 


SPIES 
The Devil’s Spawn: How Italy Will Defeat Them. ly 
ComMENDATORE Wii11amM Le Queux. Stanley Paul. 
Is. net. 


Spies and Secret Service: The Story of Espionage, its Main 
Systems and Chief Exponents. By Hamm. Grant. 
Grant Richards. 7s. 6d. net. 


On the front which is dignified by the operations of Mr. 
William Le Queux there is no change. His unhappy country 
goes on being betrayed, sinister figures continue to flit up 
and down England in false beards and Ford cars, and still 
the trumpet-call of truth rings out from the Devonshire Club. 
With the assistance of a shocking map of Italy, from which 
no seeret agent could extract a single fragment of military 
(or even civilian) information, Mr. Le Queux continues his 
breezy commentary on his country’s downfall ; with regard 
to its infernal title one can only conjecture that “ Spawn ” 
is the new plural of “ Spy.’’ In four pages of passion:t 
invective the distinguished author, whose portrait in 
evening-dress and seven foreign decorations is the glory of 
the cover, castigates the wicked men who delayed so long to 
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make cotton contraband. It would appear that whilst these 
burning pages were in the press, the English Secret Service 
got a hint of their perilous contents ; cotton was promptly 
declared contraband, and Mr. Le Queux was driven to the 
dismal expedient of an adhesive excrescence upon his title- 
page to say so. It is the sort of thing that might happen to 
anybody, and it is small wonder that the eminent publicist 
has revenged himself upon the Foreign Office for its cowardly 
behaviour by an invective which petrified the rheumatic 
population of Buxton. The revelations which Mr. Le 
Queux makes as an old friend of the House of Savoy illumi- 
nate the whole attitude of Italy: “‘ Mr. Bottomley has, I 
hear from a high Italian official in Rome, recently been 
extensively quoted in Italy, and his view of the situation 
has created a very favourable impression there.” That is 
surely an item of news which Sir Rennell Rodd should have 
communicated without delay to Sir Edward Grey. Mr. Le 
Queux’s private conversations with King Victor Emmanuel 
are almost too sacred for quotation, and the episode of the 
Order of the Crown of Italy, bestowed “ for certain personal 
services I had been able to render” clutches one by the 
throat. Mr. Le Queux’s intimacy with the crowned heads 
of Europe has so far undermined his British nationality that 
he oceasionally introduces such purely Continental characters 
as “ provocating agents.”’ But it is upon the affairs of these 
islands that the most lurid light is cast: “in. the light of 
certain secret knowledge obtained since the outbreak of 
war, it is quite plain that the great strike in South Wales 
was fomented by German gold.” Mr. Le Queux should 
really have a word with the House of Hanover. It is non- 
sense of this egregious type, which is almost equalled by 
the assertion on another page that the Church policy of M. 
Combes and the development of French Syndicalism were 
“entirely engineered with German money,” that serves to 
diseredit the element of sense with which Mr. Le Queux has 
thought fit to provide his book. Since he has lived for a 
considerable time in Italy, many of his notes on Italian 
persons and forces are not only interesting but accurate ; 
it is unfortunate that he exhibits them in so singular a 
frame. 

Mr. Grant’s solemn and illustrated work on spies has the 
qualities of Mr. Le Queux’s defects ; the historical method is 
more appropriate than the hysterical for the treatment of 
an interesting and neglected byway of political and military 
history. Mr. Grant’s discursive manner (which occasionally 
follows Mr. Fred T. Jane’s old will-o’-the-wisp of “ psycho- 
logy ”) searecly qualifies him as a serious historian, but his 
loosely strung anecdotes are mildly entertaining. It is dis- 
tressing that he declines to accept the complete revelations 
of Dr. Armgaard Karl Graves, and the treatment of the 
Napoleonic Secret Service is inadequate. And Mr. Le 
Queux is much more fun anyway. 


THE NEXT GENERATION 


The Child and the Nation. By Grace M. Paton. Student 
Christian Movement, 93 Chancery Lane, London. Is. 


Citizens To Be: A Social Study of Health, Wisdom and 
Goodness. With special reference to Elementary Schools. 
By Miss M. L. V. Hucues. With a Preface by Pro- 
fessor J. H. Murrneap. Constable. 4s. 6d. net. 

Annual Report for 1914 of the Chief Medical Officer of the 
Board of Education. Cd. 8055. Is. 3d. 

That, even if the present gencration be doomed to its 
miserable state, we can at least, by organised social effort, 
save the children for something better is the conviction of 
many despairing reformers. That the moulding of the 
coming gencration of citizens is, after ali, the most potent 
instrument of social change is the conclusion of many an 





George Allen& Unwin, Ltd. 


HISTORY OF THE RENAISSANCE: The Pro- 
testant Revolution, and the Catholic Reformation in 
Continental Europe By EDWARD M. HULME. 

Eight Maps. Demy 8vo. 10/- net. (Just Out) 


THE SECRET OF HUMAN POWER sy HAYDN 

BROWN. Crown 8vo. Illustrated. 5/- net. (Just Out) 

The earlier chapters . . . draw a peculiar interest from their author's 

skill in translating abstract exposition into terms of graphic delineation.” — 
Scotsman. 


SICILIAN STUDIES By the Hon. ALEXANDER NEL- 
SON HOOD (Duke of Bronte). Large Crown 8vo. 5/- net. 


These charming Essays and Stories are vividly descriptive of Sicilian life and 
eharacter by one who knows and loves his subject 
(Just Out) 


VIEWS ON SOME SOCIAL SUBJECTS py 
Sir DYCE DUCKWORTH, Bt. Demy &8vo. 7/6 net. 
The views of the author on some of the topics are not likely to find universal! 
acceptance. They betray no signs of hesitation or uncertainty as to his meaning 

He har clearly the courage of his opinions. 
(Monday) 


MAURICE MAETERLINCK: Poet and Philo- 
sopher By MACDONALD CLARK, With Photograph, 
Demy 8vo. 7/6 net. (Just Out) 
M. Maeterlinck has written in the highest terms of this work, and bears testi 
mony to the ingenious synthesis which it develops. 


RECOLLECTIONS AND REFLECTIONS OF A 
RAMBLER By ALFRED CAPPER. 
Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 10/6 net ; (Monday) 
Mr. Capper, the famous thought-reader. has written a bright amd breezy account 
of a singularly varied and interesting life. The book is a record of amusing 
people, and is crammed with most delightful st-ries and anecdotes. 


NIGHTS IN TOWN By THOMAS BURKE. 
Demy 8vo. 7/6 net. (Just Out) 
Every t pical side of night life in London is vividly and entertainingly described 


ENGLAND’S GUARANTEE TO BELGIUM 
AND LUXEMBURG By C. P. SANGER and H. T. J. 
NORTON. Demy 8vo. 4/6 net. (Monday) 
A full discussion of the iegal aspects of the treaties by which the neutrality of 
Belgium and Luxemburg were guaranteed, 


TOWARDS INTERNATIONAL GOVERNMENT 
By JOHN A. HOBSON. (Second Impression.) 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. 2/6 net. 
“ Cool, dispassionate and temperate in its analvsis, careful and thorcugh . . . 
its most striking quality is its optimism.” —Duily News. 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION By F. W. AVELING. 
Crown 8vo. Eight Lilustrations. 2/- net. (Just Out) 


MYSTERIES OF LIFE sy sTANLEY DE BRATH. 


M.Inst C.E., lately Headmaster P. House Preparatory School. 
Large Crown 8vo. 4/6 net. (Nearly Ready) 
This book is an illustratio : and practical application of the fact that the greatest 
truths ar simple. The treatment of the questions put by young inquiring minds 
is based on the author's experience as a teacher 


HANDWORK AS AN EDUCATIONAL MEDIUM 


By P.B BALLARD. Crown 8vo. Second Edition. 3/6 net. 


ENGLISH WORD FORMATION By F. RITCHIE. 


Crown 8vo. Sixth Editon. 9d. net. 


THE ALCESTIS OF EURIPIDES Translated into 


English Rhyming Verse, with Explanatory Notes by GILBERT 
MURRAY, LL.D., D.Litt. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth 2/—net. Paper 1/ net. 


The Best New Novels. 6s. 


OBLOMOV _§ Translated by C. J. Hogarth. By 
Ivan Goncharov. 


A RUSSIAN COMEDY OF ERRORS (Just Out) 


By George Kennan. 


THROUGH STAINED GLASS 
By G. Agnew Chamberlain. 


(First Edition exhausted before ~. b/ ication) 


THE CALL OF THE CUMBERLANDS 
By Charles N. Buck. 


IT’S AN ILL WIND By Douglas Goldring. 
FATE THE ee -y} ( econd Impression) 
y 


F. ‘! hicknesse- W oodington, 
By Captain Jack illiott. 
By J. ©. Patterson. 
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Messrs. Longmans & Co.’s List 


Black and White in the Southern States. 
A Study of the Race Problem in the United States from a South African Point 
of View. By MAURICE S. EVANS, C.M.G., Author of “ Black and White in 
South-East Africa.” 8vo. 7s. 6d. 








On Staying at Home, and other Essays. 


By the Author of ** Times and Days," &c. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


Conduct and the Supernatural : tte Norrisian 
Prize Essay for 1913. By the Rev. LIONEL SPENCER THORNTON, of the 
Community of the Resurrection, Mirfield. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 











Practicable Socialism. papers by the late Canon S. A. 
and Mrs. S. A. BARNETT. New Series. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 
6s. net. 


Longmans’ Pocket Library. (New Volume.) 
The Pilgrims of Hope, and Chants for 


Socialists. By WILLIAM MORRIS. Imp. 16 mo. Cloth gilt top 
29. net. Leather 3s. net. 





, 
The Layman’s Library. (New Volume.) 

Edited by F. C. BURKITT, D.D., F.B.A., andiRev. G. E. NEWSOM, M.A. 
The Church and the New Knowledge. 

By E. M. CAILLARD. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 

The object of this work is. to indicate the attitude which Christians, 
in their corporate capacity, should maintain towards the flood of new 
knowledge which is pouring in upon the world through every possible 
avenue,” 


WORKS BY SIDNEY AND BEATRICE WEBB. 


ENGLISH LOCAL GOVERNMENT from the Revolution to the 
Manicipal Corporations Act. 8vo. 
THE PARISH AND THE COUNTY. 16s. net. 
THE MANOR AND THE BOROUGH. ji vols. 25s. net. 
THE STORY OF THE KING'S HIGHWAY. 7s. 6d. net. 
THE HISTORY OF TRADE UNIONISM. With Map and 
Bibliography. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY : A Study in Trade Unionism, 2 vols. 
8vo. 12s. net. 
PROBLEMS OF MODERN INDUSTRY. §8vo. 5s. net. 
THE HISTORY OF LIQUOR LICENSING IN ENGLAND, 
principally from 1700 to 1830. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 
THE BREAK-UP OF THE POOR LAW: Being Part I. of the 


Minority Report of the Poor Law Commission. Edited, with Introduction. 
8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE PUBLIC ORGANISATION OF THE LABOUR MARKET: 
Being Part Il. of the Minority Report of the Poor Law Commission. 
Edited, with Introduction. 8vo. 5s. net. 


THE STATE AND THE DOCTOR. 8vo. 6s. net. 
ENGLISH POOR LAW POLICY. 8vo. 7s. 6d, net. 
THE PREVENTION OF DESTITUTION. S8vo. 6s. net. 


GRANTS IN AID. A Criticism and a Practical Proposal. By 
SIDNEY WEBB. 8vo. 5s. net. 


LONDON EDUCATION. By SIDNEY WEBB. 


2s. 6d. net. 


Longmans, Green & Co., 39 Paternoster Row, London 








Crown 8vo. 











New Popular Edition, 2s. 6d. net. 


Selected Passages from the 
Works of Bernard Shaw 


Chosen by Charlotte F. Shaw 
With a Photogravure of the Bust of Bernard Shaw by Rodin 





New Popular Edition, 294 pages, in cloth, 2s. 6d. net, postage 4d. 


A few copies of the first edition, bound linen, blocked in gold, hand-made paper, 
5s. met, postage 4d. 


The Selections are drawn from Mr. Shaw’s entire works up to 1914, and to 
some extent from his unpublished correspondence, and are classified under one 
hundred and ninety-five heads, arranged alphabetically, beginning with the 
Actor and ending with the Young and the Old. In length they run from 
a two-line aphorism on Reason : “The man who listens to Reason is lost : 
Reason enslaves all whose minds are not strong enough to master her,” to 
three pages on “ Woma) and the Sex Initiative,” and up to seven pages on 
“The Englishman and the Comic Spirit.” 


London: A. C. Fifield, 13 Clifford's Inn, E.C. 
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elderly ‘‘ revolutionary.” Both these classes will be en- 
couraged by the pleasant little volumes of Mrs. Paton and 
Miss Hughes. The Student Christian Movement is to be 
congratulated on the production of an admirable manual 
of instruction upon the whole of our social machinery for 
the protection and development of the normal child in the 
public elementary school. Every “ social worker ”—nay, 
every young man or woman who is in any way connected 
with boys and girls, or with schools, in any capacity— 
ought to read this book. The plan, the method, the scope, 
the questions for self-testing, and references to other sources 
are all extremely well chosen. 

Citizens To Be is a more idealistic discussion of how the 
public elementary schools could be improved. No doubt 
there is much good sense in it—still more in Professor 
Muirhead’s wise preface. But the Board of Education 
official, and the member of the Local Education Authority 
will miss the note of the practical. The problem for these 
administrators scems to be not how to construct an ideal 
educational environment—this they know as well as Mr. 
Holmes himself—but how to get the most out of very 
imperfect school buildings, a home-life often of the ugliest, 
a teaching staff not made up of inspired missionaries but 
necessarily recruited by the thousand from the common 
lump of men, and classes allowed to run up to seventy, 
This criticism is ungracious, for Miss Hughes 7s practical in 
detail; and imperfect as is our educational machine, we 
cannot improve it much until both teachers and inspectors 
are inspired by such visions as those she puts before us. 

We deliberately put in a blue-book here, because it is 
worth while reading, along with both these volumes: Sir 
George Newman’s vigorous report—perhaps the best fifteen- 
pennyworth now on the book market—of what the fifty 
thousand schools are actually doing for the physical care 
of the child. These three hundred pages of lively deserip- 
tion—why are people so foolish as to refuse to read blue- 
books ?—tcll us more about the six miilion boys and girls 
who will be the artisans (and soldicrs) and the wives and 
mothers of a few years hence, than any sociological mono- 
graph or modern novel. Twenty-four hundred school 
doctors and school nurses are now at work cn them. It is 
no small triumph when the School Medical Officer of Roch- 
dale can say that “nits”? now characterise only 17 per 
cent., as compared with 62 per cent. six years ago. What 
a wonderful piece of Socialism is the “ travelling dental 
van”?! Why were not all made, as some happy children 
now are, to “ form a sound habit of dictary ”—the materials 
being provided? Altogether thirty million meals were 
given during 1914-15, to 421,975 children (nearly onc- 
twelfth of all the children in attendance), by 136 separate 
Local Education Authorities. There is practically nothing 
in Miss Hughes’s book about the dark shadow of hunger, or 
the no less dangerous lack of sufficient sleep, that together 
constitutes so much of the problem of the school child as 
he is. 


AN IMPERTINENT SUBSTITUTION 


Oblomov. By Ivan Goncnaroy. Translated from the 
Russian by C. J. Hocartn. Allen & Unwin. 6s. 


The probable purchasers and readers of this book fall into 
a sharply defined class. They will clearly not be casual 
book-buyers or borrowers, for whom the strange words 
Oblomov and Goncharov have no meaning, but, as like as 
not, an actually repellent effect. They will almost certainly 
be of that large and growing body of English readers whose 
knowledge of Russian literature is based upon such books as 
the literary histories of Baring, Kropotkin, Briickner, and 
Waliszewski. They will have heard of Goncharov, and will 
know that Oblomov is consistently spoken of as a masterpiece. 
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Then, on reading Mr. Hogarth’s version, they will find that 
the object of the admiration of their literary guides is a 
slovenly and uneven story, slow in the uptake, but with a 
prestissimo ending, sketchy as to its characterisation, and, 
generally speaking, worthy rather of a fourth-rate novelist 
attempting to write like a Russian than of an author cus- 
tomarily placed in the neighbourhood of Turgenev. As the 
volume contains no explanation, in an Introduction or else- 
where, why this should be regarded by Russians as a master- 
piece, we propose to supply one. It isnot. This is not the 
real Oblomov. The original runs to over 160,000 words, 
which, in an English translation might well exceed 200,000 
(on account of inflexions, the absence of articles, etc.). The 
Hogarth Oblomov contains 60,000 words. In plain English, 
the greater part of the original has been omitted, without 
a word of explanation to the reader, and the sorry remainder, 
hacked out of all resemblance to its former self, is passed off 
as the real thing. 

This, the greatest of its author’s three novels, was written 
mainly in 1858. It is the biography of a “ slacker,” concen- 
trated about his early thirties. Oblomov is the eternal pro- 
blem of the liberally-disposed Russian. He represents the 
inacessibility to Western ideas of a large class of Russians, 
partly through lethargy, partly through a certain inborn 
futility. He simply spends his life on a sofa and refuses to 
be bothered. When external forces are too strong to be 
resisted, he takes the line of least effort, and gets nowhere. 
Oblomov has an energetic German friend, named Schtolz, 
and at one time is galvanised by love into a semblance of 
life. But he cannot keep this up. The engagement is 
broken off, Olga marries Schtolz, and, later on, Oblomov is 
married by his housekeeper. Part II. of the novel is mainly 
concerned with Schtolz, describes him in great detail, and 
introduces Olga and the beginning of Oblomov’s love affair. 
Detail, however, displeases the later Hogarth, who prunes 
this part of the story down to about an eighth of the original 
length, sacrificing most things in the effort. There is a long 
love-seene here, which our translator has so effectively 
divested of its original atmosphere that his corresponding 
pages have, as some reviewers would say, an interest all their 
own. 

There is little point in making a thorough examination of 
the wreckage before us. Syncopated Goncharov bears pre- 
cisely the same relation to the genuine article as The Wedding 
Glide to its Mendelssohnian original. At a time when it is of 
great importance that Englishmen shou!d understand the 
Russian mind, the publication of this travesty of a great 
work is especially scandalous, for it is bound to make its 
readers enormously under-rate the intelligence of the average 
Russian. We hope some translator with a conscience in 
these matters will step in with a complete version. 


SHORTER NOTICE 

A Primer of London Citizenship. By Frepertc Swann. King & Son. 

When direct instruction in civics takes its place in the ordinary 
curricula of schools and evening institutes, some such text-book as 
this will no doubt form its basis. But instruction in civics to be of 
much value must include the teaching of civic duties, which it is not 
easy to extract from a collection of facts and figures such as can be 
compiled from the pages of Whitaker’s Almanack, and it is to be hoped 
that when our educational authorities seriously address themselves 
to this problem they will not be content to have it treated in the 
colourless way in which history for schools and colleges is conventionally 
written and taught. The book before us is merely a handy and 
distinctly interesting compendium of the facts of London govern- 
ment by its 67 municipal authorities within the county and its 162 
in Greater London. It reminds us of the pressing need for some 
co-ordination of all these authorities and an extension of the county 
boundaries—a reform, alas! the indefinite postponement of which 
will be one of the minor and most unsatisfactory effects of the war. 
The book is commendably accurate in its details, and comprehensive 
in its description of the functions of these numerous municipal bodies. 


Messrs. Bell’s Books. 
A PATH TO FREEDOM IN THE 


SCHOOL. fy Norman Mac Munn, B.A. Oxon., Author of “ The 
pennies Partnership Method of French Conversation.'' Crown 8vo. 

is. net. 
*“ The changes he has initiated may alter the whole face of education.” 
—Athenaum 


MONTESSORI PRINCIPLES AND 


PRACTICE. By E. P. Cutverwe tt, M:A., Fellow and Senior Tutor 
Trinity College, Dublin; Professor of Education, University of Dublin. 
Crown 8vo. With many Illustrations. 3s. 6d. net. 
“ An important contribution to Montessori literature, and to pedagogics 
in general.''--Morning Post, 


THE FUTURE OF EDUCATION. 


By Cixement C. Ecerton., Crown 8vo. 3e 6d. net. 
“This book well deserves the attention of educationists, both lay and 
professional. We heartily recommend the book to stimulate thought 
on its subject.""—Bducational News. 


THE FEEDING OF SCHOOL 


CHILDREN. By M. E. Butxtey, B.Sc.. of the London School of 
Economics. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net 
“ An admirable statement of the history and present position of the 
problem.''—New Statesman. 


WHAT IS EDUCATION ? By STANtey 


Leatues, C.B., formerly Fellow and Lecturer in History of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 
* The volume contains so much excellent matter that no teacher who 
seeks to keep abreast with the literature of his subject can afford to 
neglect it.''"—Educational Times. 


ENGLISH ECONOMIC HISTORY : 


SELECT DOCUMENTS. Compiled and Edited by A. E. Brano 
B.A., of His Majesty's Public Record Office; P. A. Brown, M.A., 
Lecturer in the University of Durham; and R. H. Tawney, B.A., 
Author of ‘The Agrarian Problem in the Sixteenth Century.’ Crown 
8vo. 750 pp. 6s. net. 


BOHN’S POPULAR LIBRARY. 


selection from the famous ‘Bohn's Libraries,’’ in pocket format 
Strongly bound in cloth. Is. net. per volume. 80 volumes now ready 

* Bobn has soared beyond criticism. It is a national institution. 
Daily Chronicle 





Full List on Application. 


G. BELL & SONS, LTD., London, W.C. 








CONSTABLE’S EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 





HANDBOOKS IN THE ART OF TEACHING. 


A NEW series of manuals for teachers and students of education, are written by 
men and women of wide practical experience. 
FIRST SIX VOLUMES NOW READY, 


I. AIMS AND METHODS IN THE TEACHING OF 


ENGLISH. By Arnotp Smrrn, M.A. 2s. net. 

II. THE TEACHING OF MODERN FOREIGN LAN- 

GUAGES. By Harpress O’Grapy. 18, net. 

Ill. COTTAGE GARDENING. By Georce H. Taycor, 
F.R.H.S. Illustrated. 28. net. 

IV. ON THE TEACHING OF LATIN. By F. R. Dare, 
B.A. 18, net. 

V. MONTESSORI EXAMINED. By W. H. Kicrarricx, 

Ph.D. Is. net. 

VI. CLASS-ROOM PHONETICS. By Harpress O’Grapy. 
18, net. 


By EDMOND G. A. HOLMES. 
WHAT IS AND WHAT MIGHT BE, Seventh Im 


pression. Ex. Cr. 8vo. 48. 6d. net. 
IN DEFENCE OF WHAT MIGHT BE. _ Ex. Cr. 8vo. 
45. 6d. net. 


THE TRAGEDY OF EDUCATION. ° Cr. 8vo. 25. 6d. net 
By E. T. CAMPAGNAC. 


Professor of Education in the University of Liverpoo 
Late H.M, Inspector of Schools, 
LECTURES ON THE TEACHING OF COMPOSITION. 
Cr. 8vo. 18, net. 
POETRY AND TEACHING. Cr. 8vo. 1s. net, 


By DOROTHY CANFIELD FISHER. 
MOTHERS AND CHILDREN. Ex.Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 
A MONTESSORI MOTHER. With an Introduction by 
Epsonp G. A. Hoiawes. Third Impression. Ex. Cr. 8vo, Illus 
trated. 48. 6d. net. 


CITIZENS TO BE. 


The Principles of Twentieth Century Humanism in Education 
and Social Life. 
By M. L. V. HUGHES, 
Late Exhibitioner of Somerville College, Oxford 
With a Preface by Prof. J. H. Murruean, .a., Lt.0., Professor 
of Philosophy in the University of Birmingham. Ex. Cr. 8vo. 
45. 6d. net. 








CONSTABLE & CO., LTD., 10 ORANGE STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
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THE CITY 


HE American Loan has at last been settled and bears 

out exactly what was indicated as a probability in 
these notes on the 11th September, when it was 

pointed out that the Loans that America would grant us 
were more likely to take the form of temporary accommoda- 
tion in the shape of two, three or five-year notes than a 
long-term Loan. ‘The Loan is to be one of $500,000,000 
(£100,000,000). It is a direct and joint obligation of the 
British and French Governments and is repayable at par 
five years hence, the holders then having the option to convert 
into 4} per cent. Bonds of both Governments, payable not 
sooner than 15 years nor later than 25 years hence. The 
Loan has been sold to a syndicate of bankers at 96, which, 
allowing for repayment at par in 1920, means that the 
British and French Governments are paying about £5 18s. 9d. 
per cent. for the money ; it is to be offered to the American 
public at 98, at which figure, again allowing for repayment 
at par five years hence, the yield is just under 5} per cent. 
This is, of course, a much higher rate than is obtainable on 
Government Loans at home, but the Treasury regulations 
do not permit the Loan to be dealt in in the United Kingdom ; 
for the purpose of the Loan is not, of course, to provide either 
American or British investors with a super gilt-edged 
security, giving a wonderful yield, but to check the adverse 
rate of exchange and to obviate the necessity of making large 
gold shipments to America. During the last week the 
American exchange has remained very steady at about $4.71, 


which represents a loss of about 3d. per £. 
* * * 


The news from the Western front has had a bracing effect 
upon the Stock Markets and, although the volume of transac- 
tions has not increased much, prices have improved. _Inter- 
national Mercantile Marine have remained the centre of 
attraction, the Preferred, which two months ago were 6 and 
a weck ago 24, having during the week been as high as 40. 
The War Loan is steady at about 97§, and there is a per- 
ceptible demand for Colonial Government Loans repayable 
10 or 12 years hence. The best of these is the New South 
Wales 4 per cent., repayable 1927, which can be bought at 
about 964. The demand for Japanese Bonds continues, 
prices showing small rises, and it is believed that the Japanese 
Government is itself cancelling foreign indebtedness by 
purchases in these Bonds, the favourable balance of trade 
of the country occasioned by the war enabling it to do this 
advantageously. The Argentine 6 per cent. Treasury Bonds, 
so frequently recommended in these notes, have now become 
a favourite investment and are quoted at 99}; at the 
beginning of September they were purchasable at 96}. 
Canadian Pacifics have had a good rise and, if they go higher, 
holders might do well to sell. The Argentine Railway Stocks 
have been firmer, but the best purchase in the foreign railway 
group is still, I think, United Railways of Havana Ordinary 
at 72. This price carries the full year’s dividend payable 
this month, for this Company makes an annual distribution 
only ; last year, owing to the financial stringency, the 
dividend of 5 per cent. was paid in Debenture Stock, which 
was saleable at about 90. This year large traffic increases 
have been recorded and the Company ought to be able to 
pay in cash. Among industrial shares, American Marconis 
have been in strong demand for New York, and during the 
week have risen from 16s. to 19s. Another speculative 
security which has shown firmness is Brazilian Traction 
Common, which was recommended in these notes on the 28th 
August at 48}; it is now 50 and looks like going higher. 
In fact, the speculative markets are all firmer, for prices in 
the mining, oil and rubber markets show a rising tendency. 

a ak Kk 


Shipping securities deserve a note to themselves. Many 


shipowners are, of course, protesting against the excess 
profits tax, but if there is one industry which is coining money 
at the present time, it is undoubtedly that of tramp shipping. 
One Cardiff Company, the London-American Maritime 
Trading, which was formed in June, 1914, owns a fleet of 
ten steamers and has just declared a dividend of 27 per cent. 





for its first year’s trading and the shares have jumped several 
shillings. Freight rates are higher than ever and show a 
distinctly hardening tendency. Greece has a large number 
of tramp steamers which have been making enormous profits, 
but these have now all been recalled to their home ports in 
consequence of the mobilisation, which has accentuated 
the shortage of tonnage. All indications point to a con- 
tinuance of the present extraordinary activity in the tramp 
steamer industry up to some time after the conclusion of 
peace, and some authorities in this trade hold the view that 
it will be exceptionally prosperous for the first two years or 
so after the end of the war. Belgium, France, Austria, 
Hungary, Germany and Russia will require to be restocked 
with many commodities, and although the end of the war 
may see a large addition to the number of ships available by 
the release of shipping which is at present interned, it must 
be borne in mind that there is a complete lull at present in 
mercantile shipbuilding, whilst the destruction of shipping 
that has been going on for the past 14 months is an important 
factor. Then, as regards the surplus profits tax, many of the 
tramp shipping companies are in a favourable position, for 
it so happens that the three years prior to the War included 
the record year in the history of shipping from the point of 
view of profits. For instance, if we take two of the best- 
managed medium sized companies, the Tempus Shipping 
Co., Ltd., owning six steamers and the Redcroft Steam 
Navigation Co., owning four vessels, it will be found that the 
profits of the former for the three years ending March were 
as follows :—1912-13, £27,271 ; 1913-14, £17,436; 1914-15, 
£20,621; whilst in the case of the Redcroft Co., whose financial 
year ends in January, they were :—1913, £30,047; 1914, 
£21,396 and 1915, £15,481. The excess profits tax being 
payable upon profits over and above those on which the 
1914 assessment was made, companies like these which made 
exceptionally large profits two or three years ago are, ob- 
. viously, in a favourable position. These remarks apply only 
to that branch of the shipping industry known as tramp 
steamers, but the shares of such companies are, in my 
opinion, far and away the most remunerative investments 
that can be found. Being ordinary shares and the trade one 
subject to great vicissitudes, they are not ideal investments 
for the traditional widow and orphan, but profits and reserves 
in the case of the good companies are so large that the risks 
attached to them are nothing like so great as might be 
inferred from the high yields they return at present. The 
most promising purchases at the present time appear to me 
to be Court Line £1 shares at 24s., Tempus Shipping £10 
shares at £13 5s. ex dividend, and Redcroft Steam Navigation 
£1 shares at 27s. 6d. 
s * * 
If there are some companies which come out comparatively 
well in the matter of the excess profits tax, there are others 
which, unless some modification is made, on the scheme 
outlined, will be dealt witii very unfairly. Take, for example, 
the case of a plantation company cultivating rubber. It 
takes several years for the trees to come into bearing, and 
during these years the capital invested receives no remunera- 
tion. Then comes a time when the first planted trees begin 
to produce and the profits permit of a first dividend—usually 
5 per cent. Then, during each subsequent year, as more 
trees come into bearing, the profits and dividends are 
correspondingly higher. There are several companies of this 
description in the Straits Settlements which have paid no 
dividend during their five or six years of development, but 
are now just commencing to do so. Such a company which, 
in 1914, earned a profit of £10,000 and in 1915 (owing to the 
increased production from the fact that more trees, planted 
some years previously, had come into bearing), made £20,000 
profit, would have to pay 3s. 6d. in the £ on £20,000 and 10s. 
in the £ on £5,000 of its £10,000 excess profits ; this would 
amount to 42} per cent. of the company’s total profits, 
owing to an increase which is not attributable to the war, 
but to the wise expenditure of capital several years ago. 
There are thousands of cases like this, and the task of any 
Committee or Commission which will have to determine 
them (for a flat rate applied to all companies is manifestly 
impracticable) will not be easy. Emit Davies. 
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POEMS of TO-DAY 


An Anthology of Modern Poetry 
for use in Secondary Schools. 


Prepared by the English Association. 


Price 2/- net. 


THE GLASGOW HERALD says: 
“ The collection is a delight.” 


THE SCOTSMAN says: 
“It is a book which any student of English literature will prize for 


its own sake.” 


THE GLASGOW NEWS says: 
“The book of the week is surely ‘Poems of To-Day.’ . . . Con- 
sidering the poets represented, their number, and the quality of their 
productions it is nothing short of marvellous.” 


THE TEACHING PROFESSION 


is respectfully requested to note that!any suggestions for School 
Books or Educational Works will be promptly considered by 


SIDGWICK & JACKSON, Ltd. 
3 Adam Street, Adelphi, London, W.C. 











PREPARATION for 
SOCIAL SERVICE 


AFTER THE WAR. 


A Special Course of Study—Theoretical and Practical—has been 
arranged to meet the needs of those who wish to equip themeelves for 
rendering skilled social service during and after the war. 
Prof. E. J. URWICK 

--, The Rev. W. TEMPLE. 

. Mr. J. St. G. HEATH 

(The Warden of Toynbee Hall), 
and 

Miss LUCY GARDNER, The Collegium, 
92 St. George's Square, London, S.W. 
From whom all information may be obtained. 


THE COURSE WILL BEGIN IN OCTOBER. 


SOUTH PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY (near Moorgate Street 
Station, E.C.). To-morrow Morning The Right Honourable JOHN M. 
ROBERTSON, M.P., will give an Address on ‘‘ THEISM, CHRISTIANITY, AND 
WAR." Service il a.m. Music and Readings precede the address. 


OOTHAM SCHOOL (Under the management of the Society 

of Friends). Head Master: Arthur Rowntree, B.A. (Certificate of Distinction 

in the Theory, History and Practice of Education, Cantab.). THE AUTUMN 

TERM OPENED SEPTEMBER 2ist. Full —_ of the Scheol may be 
obtained from the Head Master, Bootham School, Y 


TYPE WRITING. 
AUTHORS’ MSS. and TYPEWRITING of every 


description accurately and promptly executed. Shorthand 
Typists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported.— 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane. Tel. 
Central 1565. 


Director of Studies , - 
Chairman of Advisory Board ... 
Directors of Practical Work ... 











SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


The yearly Subscription to THE New STATESMAN, 
including all Supplements and postage, is 26/- 
inland, 30/- abroad ; half-yearly, 15/- inland, 





16/6 foreign. Quarterly Subscriptions pro rata. 
All communications respecting Subscriptions 
should be addressed to the Publisher, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 


























Special Article by the Right 
Hon. LORD HALDANE, 
discussing Mrs. Sidney Webb’s 
monograph, ‘“ English Teachers 
and their Professional Organisation,” 
will appear in THE NEW 
STATESMAN of Saturday next | 
(October 9). The following issue 
(October 16) will contain a further 
Special Article on the same subject 
by Professor John Adams. 


“English Teachers and their Professional 
Organisation ” (Part I.) was published as 
a Special Supplement to THE NEW 
STATESMAN of September 25. Copies 
of the issue can still be obtained from the 
Publisher on receipt of 64d. Part II. is 
included as a Special Supplement with 
the current issue. 
































HE frequent publication of Special Sup- 

plements dealing with particular subjects 
of interest and importance is a feature of THE 
NEW STATESMAN. Those already pub- 
lished include : 


THE AWAKENING OF IRELAND. 
RURAL REFORM. 

*INDUSTRIAL ORGANISATION IN GERMANY. 
THE AWAKENING OF WOMEN. 

SECOND CHAMBERS OF THE WORLD. 
*CO-OPERATIVE PRODUCTION. 

WOMEN IN INDUSTRY. 

THE NATIONAL INSURANCE ACT. 
MOTHERHOOD AND THE STATE. 

THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT. 

THE MODERN THEATRE. 

*COMMON SENSE ABOUT THE WAR. 
INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE. 

STATE AND MUNICIPAL ENTERPRISE. 
SUGGESTIONS FOR THE PREVENTION OF 
WAR, Parts I. and II. (6d. each.) 


* Out of print. 


Copies of Back Numbers more than two months old, 
which include all the above Supplements, except the last 
named, are double price (1/- each). The issues of Feb, 14, 
1914, and Nov. 5, 1915, are out of print, but a few copies 
of the Supplements only—** Co-operative Production” and | 
**Common Sense About the War”—are available at 2/6 each 
from The Publisher, 10 Great Queen St., Kingsway, W.C. 
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The Medici 


rints 


Pictures for Schools must be not only good reproductions in themselves, but 
must reproduce worthy originals of direct educational value both as to subject and 


as works of art. 


In the Medici Series of colour reproductions after the Great 


Masters over 200 subjects are available, which, with few exceptions, are suitable 


and are used in increasing numbers for schools, 


Special terms are arranged for 


purchasers of prints for educational purposes, and in the case of the prints issued 
in the National Portrait Series payment may be made by three terminal 
instalments. Write to Dept. E for full illustrated prospectus, 6d. post free, or, 
of the National Portrait Series, only 2d. post free. 





NEW & FORTHCOMING BOOKS 


With the publication of Volume X., which will contain 
a complete index of artists mentioned by Vasari, fully 
cross-referenced under alternative names, the 


VASARIS LIVES 
OF THE PAINTERS 


in the Medici Society’s Edition, newly translated by 
GASTON de VERE, will be completed in so far as the 
text is concerned. ‘These Volumes, with their five hundred 
illustrations—400 Collotypes, 100 in colour—will be 
supplemented by a critical commentary, the first three 
volumes of which will be issued so soon as the restoration 
of normal postal conditions with Italy makes the completion 
of the proofs possible. All desiring to receive details of 
these most important complementary volumes are invited 
to register their names with the publisher, who will forward 
them as soon as available. 


Complete Illustrated Prospectus of the 
Text Volumes post free om request. 








THE MEDICI PORTFOLIOS: No. I. 
French Sculpture of the 
Thirteenth Century. 


Seventy-eight Photographs (reproduced in Monochrome 
Collotype, of the works at Rheims, Chartres, Amiens, etc., 
with critical Notes by ARTHUR GARDNER, F.S.A. 


Crown 4to, 7s. 6d. net. 





THE RICCARDI PRESS BOOKS 


MEMORABILIA: A Series 


of Works in Literature and the Arts. 


The publication of these booklets marks a further important 
advance in the original programme of the Publisher to The 
Medici Society, which aimed at “rendering generally 
available typography of no less excellence than are the 
Medici Prints from the point of view of technical colour 
printing.” The booklets are printed on pure rag, toned 
paper, in the Riccardi Press founts, and bound in hand- 
made paper wrappers with Italian XVIth Century border 
design. They are of uniform dimensions—6 by 4} inches 
—and price—One Shilling net each, which includes a 
stout grey envelope for posting. 


EIGHT UNILLUSTRATED: A Book of 
Carols, Noéls Francais, Quia Amore Langueo, etc., Ode 
on the Morning of Christ’s Nativity, Gray’s Elegy, etc., 
‘The Happy Warrior, etc., Christmas Eve, and Easter Day. 


SIX ILLUSTRATED: 12 Collotype Plates in 
each after the Old Masters ; the text, which consists of an 
Introduction and Notes on the Pictures, is by Mr. G. F. 
HILL. Sussecrs—The Visitation of Mary, The Adora- 
tion of the Magi, The Flight into Egypt, Scenes from the 
Life of Christ after Duccio, St. George the Martyr, St. 
Francis of Assisi. 

Prospectus post free. [Ready October 12 


A BOOK of the CHILDHOOD of CHRIST. 








With 12 Plates in Colour after the Old Masters. Crown 
4to, paper boards with colour plate, 2/6 net. 
Prospectus post free. [October 12 








MEDICI CHRISTMAS CARDS é CALENDARS 


are Engraved and Printed in England. 


Complete List post free. 








THE MEDICI 





7 Grafton Street, London, W. 
63 Bold Street, Liverpool 
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